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“UNEXPLORED” LABRADOR. 


Tue lonely death of Mr. Hubbard, of which much has 
recently been heard, is full of pathos, just as is the lin- 
gering, lonely death of any helpless human being. Noth- 
ing is sadder than to read of a little child, playing about 
the farmhouse and wandering off into the forest, to be 
found dead days afterward, perhaps within sight of its 
home. The tale of the Babes in the Wood has appealed 
to human beings for many hundreds of years. 

It is not unfair to compare the members of the Hub- 
bard party with little children lost in the woodlot next 
to the farmhouse, perishing of hunger, while, as Dr. 
Morris showed in his letter last week, meat and drink 
were all about them, if only they had known where to 
look for it. 

Since these young men started off with insufficient 
food, determined to live on the country, and since they 
failed to provide themselves with the knowledge and the 
means necessary to procure that food—to capture game 
and fish, to gather berries or dig roots—it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that if they left the beaten paths they 
must perish. Of the uncertainties of travel in a wild 
country they were apparently quite ignorant, and they 
did not fear the dangers they did not know, nor have 
any idea of what they might meet with. 

It is well understood that reindeer are uncertain in 
their migrations, and that even when deer are plenty 
in a country they do not always come up to travelers 
and stand, waiting to be shot. 

Few things are more melancholy than to see a bright, 
strong, courageous young life blotted out, without reason 
and to no purpose. Such a death was Mr. Hubbard’s. 

People who know nothing of the region are accus- 
tomed to talk of Labrador as an unexplored wilderness, 
when, as a matter of fact, it has been known for not 
far from 200 years. Delisle’s map of 1703 is a fairly 
good one. 

The two great rivals in the fur trade, the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. and the North West Co., came to an agreement 
and consolidated in 1821, and soon after nine or ten 
trading posts were established and maintained in Lab- 
rador, of which three are still kept up. In 1849 John 
McLean published an account of his journeyings there 
undertaken between 1838 and 1840. Again in 1862 H. Y. 
H. Hind, for the Canadian Government, did some ex- 
ploring there and published two large volumes, and in 
1870 and 1871 Geological Survey parties explored the 
country between Lake St. John and Lake Mistassini. 
From 1884 to 1888, and again from 1893 to 1897, and 
since, Mr. A. P. Low, of the Dominion Geological Sur- 
vey, was engaged in traveling backward and forward 
through the district, and in 1887 and 1891 Messrs. 
Holmes, Carey, Cole, Bryant and Kenaston made ex- 
peditions. to the country. 


Ignorant of all-this, it has long been the practice of: 


persons whose explorations were confined to regions like 
the Adirondacks, to talk of Labrador as if it were ab- 
solutely unknown—as much so as northern Greenland 
or the islands of the Arctic Sea—and they have repre- 
sented the difficulties of travel there as equal to those of 
any Arctic expedition. Many of our readers will re- 
member the fabulous tales told years ago of the wonders 
of Lake Mistassini and of the difficulties of reaching 
it, and the way in which these stories were refuted by 
persons of experience in the North. 

Meantime, for near a hundred years, generations of 
white and Indian residents of Labrador have been tra- 
versing it by routes of travel as well known there as 
Pennsylvania Avenue is to a Washingtonian, or Clark 
street to a Chicagoan. Maps have been- made of the 
country, which are obtainable ‘at- the office of the Do- 
minion Geological Survey at Ottawa, and from the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company’s posts, and at these posts can usually 
be had guides absolutely acquainted with the country. 
Labrador is not unexplored. 





IMPROVED POSTAL SERVICE. 


THE Postal Progress League is an organization for 
the promotion of a better postal service. The specific 
reform to secure which the League is working is in the 
transmission of merchandise. In this branch of our pos- 
tal service the United States is far behind that of other 
nations. Thus, our rate on merchandise or fourth class 
mail matter is one cent per ounce, with a weight limit 
of four pounds, for which the postage is sixty-four cents. 
In Germany the limit is eleven pounds, on which the 
postage is twelve cents. Like proportions hold in com- 
parison of the American rates with those of other coun- 
tries. We are as far behind the rest of the earth in 
international merchandise postal rates. Of fifteen nations 
represented at the World Letter-Post-Union at Paris in 
1878, the United States was the only one which refused 
to approve the organization of an International Parcels- 
Post-Union, a service which was put into operation in 
1880, without our co-operation. “To-day this service 
covers nearly all the civilized world outside of the United 
States.” What this means in the loss of mail orders for 
American goods for the foreign markets is hinted in the 
estimate of Consul Louis H. Ayme in Guadaloupe that 
the sum so lost to American firms in the West Indies 
alone is not less than $2,000,000 a year. 

The loss of domestic business due to excessive trans- 
portation rates is also a sum vast beyond reckoning. 
The postal limit of four pounds and the high rates drive 
the shipper to the express company, and the exorbitant 
charges exacted by the express are a constant repression 
of business. The Postal Progress League proposes a 
new classification of postal matter, putting the present 
third class (books) and fourth class (merchandise) to- 
gether, with a weight limit of eleven pounds, and rates 
as follows: “On parcels up to three ounces, one cent; 
over three ounces up to six ounces, two cents; over six 
up to nine ounces, three cents; over nine up to twelve 
ounces, four cents; over twelve ounces up to one pound, 
five cents; for each additional pound or fraction thereof, 
two cents, making the rate on an eleven pound parcel, 
twenty-five cents. No parcel shall be more than three 
and one-half feet in length or occupy more than two 
cubic feet of space.” Under this rate a dealer in New 
York could mail a shotgun to a customer anywhere in 
the country for a quarter; and a fishing rod would go 
for postage so ridiculous that it would not be thought 
of by seller or buyer. 

The business man who sends goods by mail, or who 
might send them, may figure out for himself what such 
a postal system would mean to him irf the course of a 
year’s trade. The Postal Progress League may well have 
the active and concerted support of all firms whose ad- 
vertisements appear to-day in Forest AND STREAM. 





FLIES. 


THE sleeping sickness is an African disease in which 
the patient first shows indolence, then sinks into a leth- 
argy, falls asleep and diés. The cause of the disease, 
which has long puzzled European investigators, has now 
been traced to a teetse fly, which communicates the 
deadly microbe to man. In some regions the fly gets 
the microbe from big game, the koodoo, impala, buffalo, 
wildebeest, and other species; and when the game has 
been killed off by the hunter’s gun the sleeping sickness 
disappears. This shows that there are regions—away 
across the seas in Africa—where game extermination is 
not an unmixed evil. Indeed, if the teetse depends on 
the large game for its bad offices, a West African decree 
might well go forth putting a bounty on the head of 
every koodoo in the land. 





Another fly story comes from Ceylon, and illustrates 
the often most curious and unexpected complications 
which follow a disturbance of the balance of nature. A 
certain lake breeds a species of pestilential fly, which of 


late has become a nuisance. To aid to avert the plague: 


the municipal authorities have forbidden fishing. They 


have reasoned it out that the flies, which are bred in. 


the water, are in their early stages of development: food 


for the fish; of recent years fishing has increased, both 
rod fishing for sport and net fishing to supply the de- 
mand caused by a growing taste for fish food; and as 
the fish have decreased, the flies have increased. The 
theory is plausible. In America we have discovered that 
the ornamental ponds in our gardens, which are mos- 
quito breeders, may be robbed of their evil agency if 
they. are stocked with goldfish, which feed on the mos- 
quito larve. Thus in the intricate and interdependent 
ways of nature the humblest chub may serve its small 
mission of making the earth a pleasanter dwelling place 
for man. 











THE COMING AGE. 


In our. shooting columns, Mr. Fred A. Olds describes 
the systematic methods adopted at Pinehurst, N. C., to 
provide a game supply for northern visitors to that 
resort. Not content with the haphazard ways of the 
past, advertising for sportsmen guests and trusting to the 
chance stock of birds to: give them shooting, the enlight- 
ened and provident management of Pinehurst has put 
into operation an extensive breeding and fostering en- 
terprise, to insure a renewing supply of native and intro- 
duced birds. With thousands of acres protected and 
with well devised methods of restocking, the Pinehurst 
shooting attractions appear to be permanently assured. 

A similar plan has been adopted at Fortress Monroe, 
Va., where the Hotel Chamberlin has set apart 10,000 
acres of shooting grounds for the exclusive use of its 
guests; and where approved methods have been adopted 
tc insure a continuing supply adequate to meet the de- 
mand upon it. 

These two preserves in North Carolina and Virginia 
are of more than casual interest and significance. They 
are the early examples of what before long must be a 
large number of similar adjuncts of autumn and winter 
resorts. No one can question that the capital which has 
been expended in the Pinehurst and Fortress Monroe 
preserves has been well invested; nor can there be any 
question that the managers of other resorts will in grow- 
ing numbers follow the examples here set. The field 
of open shooting is everywhere on the wane; the sports- 
man tourist must, in corresponding degree, depend upon 
preserves; and and he will favor the resorts which can 
assure him sport. Thus will it be in the coming age. 





AN ALASKA DOG CASE. 

Tuey change their sky but not their mind who cross 
the sea, runs. the old proverb; but it is not always true, 
for our estimates of values change with our surround- 
ings and circumstances. In thickly settled communities, 
where there are railroads, trollies, automobiles, bicycles 
and sundry other conveyances, we do not set such store 
by a horse as to hang the horse thief; but in a new 
country where every man depends on his horse for travel, 
the horse thief is shot or strung up with short shrift. 
So as to the dog, Maine and Alaska differ on this point 
to a. degree to be expressed only by the expanse of the 
continent which lies between them. In Maine the courts 
have held that a dog is a wild animal, fere nature, and 
not entitled to protection as property. In Alaska, a man 
has been sentenced to nine months at hard labor and 
to pay. a fine of nearly $300 for stealing a dog, and a 
cur dog at that. The case was appealed, but the higher 
court sustained the decision, in a long opinion setting 
forth the value of the dog as a draught and pack animal 
in the far north; here, said the court, the dog “is a 
chattel, and next to man is the most important factor 
in the past and present history of the country.” From 
the Alaska courts the case has been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the appellant basing 
his appeal on three grounds: First, that his sentence is 
illegal because the crime for which he was sentenced is 
not named in the Civil Code for Alaska, under which he 
was tried; second, because the Justice of the Peace who 
tried him was without power to condemn him to hard 
lzbor; and third, because a dog is not, under the Alaskan 
code, subject for larceny. 





From Caribou, Me., comes a report that Bald Moun- 
tain, in the Tobique Valley, has disappeared, and in its 
place is a lake. The Maine reports from there will 
probably read, “Hunting not so good this year, but fish- 
ing the best ever known,” 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 





V.—Alexander Mackenzie. 


To the Frozen Ocean. 


OF the early explorers of the north none is more cele- 
brated than Alexander Mackenzie, the first man to pene- 
trate from the interior to the Frozen Ocean, and the 
first in the farther north to cross the continent. Among 
the leaders of the northwest he is pre-eminent as a dis- 
coverer, and of the early northmen his name is the most 
often mentioned. His journeyings—that to the Arctic 
made in the year 1789, and that across the continent in 
1792 and 1793—are told of in a splendid volume, pub- 
lished in London in the year 1801, entitled, “Voyages 
from Montreal and the River St. Lawrence, Through 
the Continent of North America to the Frozen and Pa- 
cific Oceans, in the Year 1789 and 1793.” Its publication 
was soon followed by the conferring of. knighthood on 
the author. ; 

The earliest explorations into the interior of this con- 
tinent were all of them by water. By water, the first 
missionaries pushed their way up the St. Lawrence and 
through the Great Lakes, and then crossing over by 
short portages to the Mississippi, journeyed down that 
great highway of more modern times until they came 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Later, missionaries and ex- 
plorers and traders, still from Montreal, followed the 
water trail up the Great Lakes to the Grand Portage, 
and thence pushed westward until they reached Lake 
Winnipeg, the Saskatchewan, and all that broad country 
which lies east of the northern Rocky Mountains. The 
frail birch canoe carried their scanty provisions and their 
goods for trade, and returned laden to the gunwale with 
rich packages of furs. Later still, when the people of the 
United States began to push westward, it was down the 
Allegheny and the Ohio—still largely by water—that 
their journeyings were conducted. . 

Alexander Mackenzie was fur trader, and he made his 
way westward, by the usual route, to the Grand Port- 
age, Lake Winnipeg,’ then up the Saskatchewan and 
across to Fort Chipewyan, on the Lake of the Hills— 
now known as Athabaska Lake. Though the journey 
was long, it was full of interest; the country had been 
seen by few white people, it abounded in life of many 
descriptions, all wild, and for the most part undisturbed. 
He reached Fort Chipewyan, with ninety or a hundred 
men, and without any provision for their sustenance; 
but the lake was full of fish, its shores abounded with 
game. The autumn fishing was successful, and the 
cold during the winter intense, so that fish were caught 
in great numbers, and frozen, remaining good until 
spring. During the spring and fall great numbers of 
wild fowl resorted to the lakes, and immense numbers 
were killed, so that for short terms the geese supported 
the life of the traders. 

From the earliest settlement of Canada the fur trade 
kad been regarded as of the greatest importance to the 
colony, but the settling of eastern Canada soon made fur 
hunting profitless there, and the French pushed further 
and further west in search of furs. Hence had arisen the 
class of voyageurs, known also as coureurs des bots, who 
pushed into the Indian country, each carrying a little 
stock for trade, collected furs from the Indians, brought 
them back, and turned them over to the merchants who 
had furnished them their goods. At first their journeys 
were short, but, as time went on, and they pushed further 
and further in search of new and richer lands where 
fur was to be had, their trips lasted longer and longer, 
until at length they extended to a year or more. These 
voyageurs were as improvident as the Indians themselves, 
and, during the short periods that they spent in civiliza- 
tion, they commonly squandered in dissipation of one 
sort or another all that they had received for the hard 
labor of a year. Effort by the Church was made to 
stop their operations, on the ground that their dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness was likely to corrupt the natives, 
and to bring the Christian religion, of which they were 
supposed to be representatives, into disgrace. These ef- 
forts were fruitless; and until the close of the fur trade, 
many years later, the voyageur continued to exist, and 
to play his important part in the commerce and in the 
development of the far north. 

In 1783 and 1784, the Northwest Fur Company was 
established, in opposition to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and included among its partners many of the most cele- 
brated traders of the north. Mackenzie had for five years 
been employed in the counting house of Messrs. Gregory 
and McLeod, and was admitted a partner in the North- 
west Company, and proceeded to the Indian country in 
1785. How enormous the trade that this company car- 
ried on is shown by a list of the returns for a single 
year, which show 106,000 beaver skins, 2,100 bear, m4 
otter, 17,000 ay 32,000 marten, 6,000 lynx, 600 
wolverine, 1,650 fisher, besides a less number of fox, 
kitfox, wolf, elk, racoon and deer skins, and buffalo 
robes. Mackenzie was astronomer as well as trader. 
He was also an observer who considered the economic 
possibilities of the country, its fauna and its flora, and 
koe game, as well as the human inhabitants. 


_ Mackenzie started from Fort Chipewyan, op the south 
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side of the Lake of the Hills, June 3, 1789, in a birch- 
bark canoe. His crew consisted of four Canadians, a 
German, and two Indian women, an Indian interpreter, 
known as English Chief, and his two wives journeyed 
in a small canoe, while two young Indians followed in 
a third. English Chief had been one of the followers of 
a chief who was with Mr. Hearne on his explorations 
to the Coppermine River. A fourth canoe, in charge 
of one of the clerks of the company, Mr. Le Roux, ac- 
companied them, carrying a load of trade goods and 
presents, together with a part of the provisions and 
ammunition of the expedition. Their route was without 
much adventure until they reached Slave Lake, still 
covered with ice, somewhat melted near the shore. 
The gnats and mosquitoes which had troubled them 
during the first few days that they had been on their 
way, here left them. Mackenzie says: “The Indians 
informed me that at a very small distance from either 
tank of the river are very extensive plains frequented 
by large herds of buffaloes: while the moose and rein- 
deer keep in the woods that border on it. The beavers, 
which are in great numbers, build their habitations 
in small lakes. and rivers, as in the larger streams 
the ice carries everything along with it during the spring. 
The mud banks in the river are covered with wild fowl, 
and we this morning killed two swans, ten geese, and 
cne beaver, without suffering the delay of an hour; so 
that we might have soon filled the canoe with them, if 
that had been our object.” That same day they reached 
the house erected on Slave Lake by Messrs. Grant and 
Le Roux in 1786, and here they stopped and pitched 
their tents, as it seemed likely that the ice would detain 
them for some time. The nets were set, and many fish 
were caught. Berries were already ripe, and the women 
were occupied in gathering them, while wildfowl were 
breeding, and they collected some dozens of their eggs. 
On Monday, June 15, the ice broke up near them, 
and cleared a passage to the islands opposite; and at 
sunset they embarked and crossed to them, where they 
stopped to gum their canoes, and the next day set out 
again, following the shores of the lake. Ice interrupted 
their passage from time to time, but they supplied them- 
selves with food by means of their nets. 

On the 18th, two of the hunters killed a reindeer and 
its fawn. The ice continued to hinder them, but they 
worked along slowly. On one of the islands that they 
passed reindeer were seen, and seven killed.’ The island 
was named Isle de Carre Boeuf. Here occurs a some- 
what unusual usage of the term pemmican, described to 
be “fish dried in the sun, and afterward pounded for the 
convenience of carriage.” The more common meaning 
of the term is, flesh dried and pounded and mixed-with 
grease, as buffalo pemmican, elk pemmican, caribou pem- 
mican. On Tuesday, the 23d, the explorer met with a 
little camp—three lodges—of Red-Knife Indians, so 
called from their copper knives. They informed the ex- 
plorer that others of their people were near at hand. 
These Indians—now known as Yellow-Knives—are of 
Athabaskan stock, thus allied to the Hare, Dog-rib, and 
Chipewyan peoples, also to the Navajos and Apaches of 
the south. They possessed some furs, and Mr. Le Roux 
secured from them eight packs of good beaver and 
marten skins. They seemed to know little or nothing 
about the country to the north, and Mackenzie’s inquiries 
brought forth no useful information. 

The ice in the lake was still troublesome, though 
breaking up fast. On Monday, June 29, they entered 
the river by which Slave Lake discharges to the north. 
and made good progress down it. On both sides of the 
river the Indians reported that there were extensive 
plains, which abounded in buffalo and moose-deer. By 
this time the wildfowl had begun to molt, and the 
Indians no longer troubled to shoot them, but pursued 
them in their canoes, killing them with sticks, or cap- 
turing them alive. On the 1st of July, keeping on down 
the river, they made a cache of provisions on an island. 
By this time they had come in sight of high mountains 
to the west, barren and rocky at the top, but well wooded 
on ihe slopes. : 

On July 3, the current was stronger, and their progress 
still more rapid. They saw frequent signs of camps, but 
none of very recent occupation. but on the sth, smoke 
was seen on the north shore of the river, and as the 
canoes drew nearer, natives were discovered running 
about in apparent alarm. Some took refuge in the woods; 
others hurried to their canoes. The hunters landed, and 
calling out to the Chipewyans in their own tongue, 
assured them that the party was a friendly one, and 
after some difficulty the Indians became convinced that 
there was no danger. These were five families of two 
different tribes, the Slave and the Dog-rib. Mackenzie 
offered them the pipe, though it was quite apparent that 
they were unacquainted with tobacco, and also gave 
them a drink of grog, which also seemed new to them. 
However, they appreciated the beauties of knives, beads, 
awls, rings, hatchets, etc., and soon became so trustful 
of the party that “They became more familiar even than 
we expected, for we could not keep them out of our 
tents; though I did not observe that they attempted to 
purloin anything. ; 

“The information that they gave respecting the river 
had so much of the fabulous that I shall not detail it; 


it Will be sufficient just to mention their attempts to 
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persuade us that it would require several winters to get 
to the sea, and that old age would come upon us before 
the period of our return; we were also to encounter 
monsters of such horrid shapes and destructive power 
as could only exist in their wild imagination... They 
added besides that there were two impassable falls in 
the river, the first of which was about thirty days’ march 
from us.” 

While these stories did not affect Mackenzie, they did 
influence his Indians, who were already tired of the voy- 
age, and anxious to turn back, and it required some 
effort to convince them that it was better to go on. 
One of the natives was persuaded to accompany them 
as a guide, and though he afterward wished to withdraw, 
he was not allowed to, and with some ceremony he 
finally took his unwilling departure with the white men. 
These people used bone knives, were tattooed on the 
face, wore a goose quill, or a small piece of wood, 
through the nose, and used vessels woven of wattap— 
the roots of the spruce or tamarack—in which they boiled 
their food by hot stones. Arrows were pointed with 
horn, flint, iron, or copper, and their axes were made 
of stone. They obtained from the neighboring Red- 
Knives and Chipewyans, by barter for skins, small pieces 
of iron, from which also they made knives. Their awls 
were of iron or horn. 

The guide whom they took from this country was 
anxious to return to his people, and had to be watched 
censtantly to prevent his escape. As the explorers passed 
on northward they were constantly in sight of the ridge of 
snowy mountains to the west. “Our conductor informed 
us that.great numbers of bears and small white buffaloes 
frequent those mountains, which are also inhabited by 
Indians.” These white buffalo were, beyond question, 
the white goats which inhabit the mountains to the west 
of the Mackenzie River. Being animals unknown to 
the interpreter, who came from the lower country, they 
would be described as hoofed animals, shaggy, with a 
hump on the shoulders, and a beard, and with black 
horns; and thus might well enough have been described 
as white buffalo. 

The next day more natives were met with, who, as 
usual, fled on the approach of the white men. One old 
man, however, did not run, but approached the travelers, 
“and represented himself as too far advanced in life, 
and too indifferent about the short time he had to re- 
main in the world, to be very anxious about escaping 
from any danger that threatened him; at the same time, 
he pulled’ his gray hairs from his head by handfuls to 
distribute among us, and implored our favor for himself 
and for his relations. Our guide, however, at length 
removed his fears, and persuaded him to recall the fugi- 
tives, who consisted of eighteen people.” These joyfully 
received the presents of beads, knives and awls, which 
were offered them, and overwhelmed the explorers with 
hospitable attentions, giving them food, which was gladly 
accepted. They told of dangers to be met with further 
down the river, and some of the natives accompanied 
Mackenzie’s people to point out the safest channel of the 
rapids, which they declared to be just beyond; but as 
a matter of fact there were no rapids. The river was 
about three hundred yards broad, and Mackenzie’s sound- 
ings gave fifty fathoms of water. 

Along the river there were almost continuous en- 
campments of Indians, all of whom were spoken to, and 
all of whom traded food, such as hares, ptarmigan and 
fish, to the travelers. The last parties met with were 
Hare Indians, who told wonderful stories of danger, and 
of fearful things to be met on the river; and these terrors 
were not distant, for according to the Indians, behind 
an island opposite their camp dwelt a spirit in the river 
which swallowed every person that approached it. Un- 
fortunately, Mackenzie had no time to cross to the island 
and see whether it would swallow him. 

The people met a little further along were more at- 
tractive than those seen earlier, many of whom had been 
sick, while these were “healthy, full of flesh, and clean 
in their persons.” Their ornaments and utensils did not 
differ greatly from those further up the river. They 
had a little iron, which they obtained from the Eskimos; 
their arrows were made of very light wood, and winged 
with two feathers, while their bows were of the Eskimo 
type, of two pieces spliced with sinew. Their shirts were 
not cut square at the bottom, but tapered to a point from 
the belt downward as low as the knee, before and be- 
hind, and these points were fringed. Over the breast, 
back and shoulders their shirts were also fringed, the 
fringe being ornamented with the stone of a berry, which 
was drilled and run on each string of the fringe. The 
sleeves of the shirts were short and wide, and long mit- 
tens covered their hands and arms. Their leggings were 
like trousers, and the shoes sewed to the leggings. 

These people told them that it would take ten more 
nights to reach the sea, but after three nights they would 
meet the Eskimo. The reports of some guns discharged 
as the canoes pushed off, greatly alarmed the Indians, 
and the guide that they had hired at this place seemed 
inclined to leave them, until advised that the noise was 
a signal of friendship. The guide and two of his com- 
panions who accompanied them on their journey ‘were 
merry fellows, singing not only their native songs, but 
others in imitation of the Eskimos’. Not satisfied with 
finging, their guide procesded to dance, and ¢ 
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himself to the white men’s canoe, he danced in it, to 
their no small alarm lest he should upset it. 5 

Mackenzie now began to be a little uneasy, for his 
provisions wete growing scant, his hunters discour- 
aged, and his men generally seemed anxious to return. 
Some of them declared that they must turn back, and 
the explorer was obliged to satisfy them by the assurance 
that he would go forward only seven days more, and if 
he, did not then reach the sea, would return. They had 
now reached latitude 68°, and the sun was continually 
above the horizon. On the 11th they met an abandoned 
camp of Indians, where were seen parts of the fragments 
of three canoes, and places where oil had been spilt. 
Later, an Eskimo hut was found, and about. it a great 
deal of property. Now, they began to see fresh tracks 
of the Eskimos on the beach. According to their guide, 
they were approaching a large lake, where the Eskimos 
lived, and in which they killed large fish found there, 
which Mackenzie presumed must be whales. White bears, 
and other large animals not identified from the descrip- 
tien, were told of as well as the Eskimo canoes, which 
could conveniently carry four or five families. 

On the t2th, in the morning, they landed where there 
were four huts. “The adjacent land is high and covered 
with short grass and flowers, though the earth was not 
thawed about four inches from the surface, beneath 
which was a solid body of ice. This beautiful appear- 
ance, however, was strongly contrasted with the ice and 
snow that was seen in the valleys. The soil, where there 
is any, is a yellow clay mixed with stones. These huts 
appear to have been abandoned during the last winter, 
and we had reason to think that some of the ‘natives 
had been lately there, as the beach was covered with the 
tracks of their feet. Many of the runners and bars of 
their sledges were laid together near the houses in a 
manner that seemed to denote the return of the proprie- 
tors. There were also pieces of netting made of sinews, 
and some of bark of the willow. A thread of the former 
was platted, and no ordinary portion of time must have 
been employed in manufacturing so great a length of 
cord. A square stone kettle with a flat bottom also occu- 
pied our attention, which was capable of containing two 
gallons; and we were puzzled as to the means these 
people must have employed to have chiseled it out of 
a solid rock into its present form.” — 

When they had satisfied their curiosity they were about 
to re-embark, but wese puzzled to know where they 
should go, or what channel théy should take. The lake 
was quite open to them to the westward, and the water 
very shallow, so much so that it was impossible to go 
quite close to the shore. They therefore went to an 
island, where they camped, and having set the net, Mac- 
kenzie and his interpreter climbed to the highest part 
cf the island, from which they discovered solid ice, ex- 
tending from the southwest by compass to the north 
and to the eastward. To the east were many islands. 

As they passed along, on their walk of exploration, they 
came upon a number of white partridges, now hecoming 
brown—the ptarmigan—and beautiful plover, which were 
breeding. There were also white owls, and presently they 
came upon an Eskimo grave. t : 

Even the Indians and the Canadians, seeing that the 
time for turning back had almost come, began to regret 
that they must return without coming to the sea, not 
knowing that they were already upon it. For the next 
two or three nights they were several times obliged to 
move the baggage to keep the water from flowing about 
it, and at last Mackenzie concluded that this was the 
tide that was rising and falling. One morning many 
large animals were seen in the water, and Mackenzie rec- 
ognized them as whales, and ordered the canoe to start 
in pursuit. Fortunately, just at this time a fog arose 
and the whales’ were not overtaken. These were white 
whales, and the Indian guide stated were one of the 
principal sources of food for the Eskimo. 

All Mackenzie’s efforts to meet these northern people 
failed, and on Thursday, the 16th of July, the canoes 
entered the river and began the return journey. They 
were still subsisting largely on the wildfowl that the 
Indians killed, and the fish that they took in their nets, 
and these were barely enough to support them. Indeeed, 
on some days the wildfowl were so shy that they could 
not be approached, and this obliged them to draw more 
or less on their store of provisions. However, on the 
18th, and before they had gotten away from the country 
of the Eskimos, the hunters killed two reindeer, a very 
fortunate addition to their supply of food. But this kill- 
ing of the reindeer was not without its unfortunate side, 
for it so alarmed their guide that he deserted that night. 
However, geese were plenty, and on the following day 
the hunters killed twenty-two, and the next day fifteen, 
and four swans. : 

They were now obliged to resort to the laborious and 
slow towing line to ascend the river. They met a party 
of Indians, among whom was the brother of the guide 
who had recently deserted, and Mackenzie sat up all 
night to watch them. They were greatly interested when 
they saw him writing, wondering what he was doing. 
As the night drew on, some women came from the forest 
to the camp, and after remaining for a short time, went 
away. “Those who remained immediately kindled a small 
fire and layed themselves down to sleep around it, like 
so many whelps, having neither skins nor garments of 
any kind to cover them, notwithstanding the cold that 
prevailed. My people having placed their kettle of meat 
on the fire, I was obliged to guard it from the natives, 
who made several attempts to possess themselves of its 
contents; and this was the only instance I had hitherto 
discovered of their being influenced by a pilfering dis- 
position. It might perhaps be a general opinion that 
provisions were a common property. 

From here they continued to tow the canoe up the 
river. Some Indian huts seen were built of drift-wood. 
On the slope of the beach, and on the inside, earth was 
dug away to form a level floor. Within these huts were 
drying scaffolds, covered with split fish, and fires made 
in di rts of the hut warmed and dried the air, 
and bncoteded the operation of drying. The Indians told 
him of the Eskimos who dressed like themselves, wore 

their hair short, and had two holes perforated, one on 
each side of the mouth, in line with the under lip, on 
which they placed long beads—the labrets, so well known 
as ornaments of the primitive Eskimos, They reported 
the animals of their country to be reindeer; bears, wolver- 
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ines, martens, foxes, hares, and white buffaloes, and that 
the latter were only to be found in the mountains to 
the westward. On the journey up the river the towing 
line was much in use, but often, when the wind was north, 
it was possible to use the sail. For six days on this 
southward journey the party had not touched any of their 
provision stores, but in this time, Mackenzie says, they 
had consumed two reindeer, four swans, forty-five geese, 
and a considerable quantity of fish. “I have always ob- 
served that the northmen possessed very hearty appetites, 
but they were much exceeded by those with me since we 
entered this river. I should really have thought it abso- 
lute gluttony in my people, if my own appetite had not 
increased in a similar proportion.” 

He now began to hear, from the people whom he met, 
of a great river to the west of the one he was traveling 
on, and beyond the mountains, perhaps the Yukon or the 
Fraser. But the country through which this river ran 
was inhabited by strange creatures. “The Indians repre- 
sented them as being of gigantic stature, and adorned 
with wings, which, however, they never employed in 
flying; that they fed on large birds, which they killed 
with the greatest ease, though common men would be 
certain victims of their voracity if they ventured to ap- 
proach them. They also described the people that in- 
habited the mouth of the river as possessing the extra- 
ordinary power of killing with their eyes, and devouring 
a large beaver at a single meal. They added that canoes 
of very large dimensions visited that place. These tales, 
however, they told not of their own knowledge, but from 
reports of other tribes.” 

It was at this camp that Mackenzie was obliged: to 
shoot an Indian dog, which it was impossible to keep from 
interfering with his baggage, which, of course, contained 
the provisions. “It was in vain that I had remonstrated 
on this subject, so that I was obliged to commit the act 
which is just mentioned. When these people heard the 
report of the pistol, and saw the dog dead, they were 
seized with a very general alarm, and the women took 
the children on their backs and ran into the woods. I 
ordered the cause of this act of severity to be explained, 
with the assurance that no injuries would be offered to 
themselves. The woman, however, to whom the dog 
belonged was very much affected, and declared that the 
loss of five children during the preceding winter had 
not affected her so much as the death of this animal; 
but her grief was not of very long duration, and a few 
beads, etc., soon assuaged her sorrow.” 

On the way up the river, August 2, small springs of 
mineral water were observed, as well as lumps of iron 
ore, and finally, a “coal mine,” or bed of lignite, on fire. 
The beach was covered with coal, and the English chief 
gathered some of it to be used as a black dye, to color 
porcupine quills. A little further on, the Indian hunters 
killed a beaver, whose fur was now beginning to grow 
leng. Tracks of moose and reindeer were seen, but all 
of them old. Since the weather was growing cooler the 
reindeer would now leave the plains to come into the 
woods, for the mosquitoes were beginning to disappear. 
Though the river had fallen much the current was still 
very strong, and the work difficult. The weather was 
cold, and now their violent exercise scarcely kept them 
warm. The women constantly remained in the canoes, 
making moose-skin moccasins for the men, who as con- 
wv wore them out, a pair lasting not more than one 

ay. 

On the 7th they saw two reindeer on the beach before 
them, but the Indians, quarreling to see which should be 
the first to get near them, alarmed the deer, which ran 
away. However, a female reindeer was killed, whose 
legs showed wounds, and it was supposed that she had 
been pursued by wolves, which devoured her young one. 
One of the young Indians took her udder, which was full 
of milk, and squeezing it over some boiled corn, ate the 
mixture with great relish, 

On the roth, accompanied by one of his young Indians, 
Mackenzie strove without success to reach the mountains 
which were seen on the southwest of the river. 

For the last few days the hunters had been unsuccess- 
ful, killing only a beaver, a few hares, and a few water- 
fowl, but on the 13th they reached the island where they 
had hidden their pemmican on the way down, and raising 
the cache, found themselves once more in plenty. A 
little later they saw another camp of Indians, who, very 
much frightened, drew their canoes up on the beach and 
fled to the woods, leaving much of their property behind 
them. This was pounced upon by Mackenzie’s Indians, 
who took his interpreter severely to task for his conduct. 
This brought on a more or less violent dispute, in the 
course of which the English chief declared that he would 
accompany Mackenzie no further, but would leave him 
and remain here. The Indian and all his relations wept 
bitterly, but after a few hours Mackenzie persuaded him 
to continue the journey, and propitiated him by a gift 
of rum. 

*On the 17th and 18th of August the hunters were more 
successful, and on the last day the English chief killed 

a buffalo, while a few water-fowl were brought in daily. 
They now found signs of a Cree encampment, and pres- 
ently reached the entrance of Slave Lake. Coasting 
around this, often in heavy weather, they came upon Mr. 
Le Roux, from the fort there, and found that he had 
been somewhat successful in trading for skins, having 
five packs, principally of marten. rge game seemed 
abundant here, and the tracks of buffalo, moose, and rein- 
deer were seen, On August 30 they reached Mr. Le 
Roux’s house, 

Here Mackenzie’s Indians left him, on the ground that 
he traveled too fast for them, and that they feared they 
should be drowned if they followed so reckless a sailor. 
Mr. Le Roux’s establishment was left on the 31st of 
August, and twelve days later, after many difficulties 
from storm and cold, they reached Fort Chipewyan, hav- 
ing concluded a voyage which had occupied one hundred 
and two days. 
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A ship in harbor weighs half the weight of its cargo, 
and its own weight is double half what it weighs if 
half its weight is counted as half its weight of cargo. 
The united weight of ship and cargo is more than 10,000 
and less than 11,000 tons. What does the ship weigh 
when it leaves harbor? Answer—The anchor. 
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Idle Hours. 


Tue blue smoke curls up in a thin wreath from the 
hot coals and glowing logs of the fire, toward the big 
pine trees that tower into the clear blue dome over- 
head, while the murmuring voice of the stream mingles 
in pleasa:» cadence with the appetizing sizzle of the lit- 
tle trout browning to a crisp in the long-handled frying 
pan. A wide, capacious, open camp filled with soft, 
spicy balsam boughs, offers a couch of fragrant com- 
fort not to be surpassed by any other. The bright 
sunshine streaming down through the yellow-tinted 
leaves falls on the rough board table and benches set 
for the partakers of a meal in the woods. What a 
free, whole-souled, unaffected and natural life is this! 
We forget the world, and receive joyfully the balms and 
invigorating influences of the woods, living in the 
beauty and happiness of the present, thus becoming 
strengthened for the future. 

Not far from our summer home was such a spot, 
with an amber brook, huge pines, an inviting open 
camp, and the wild, untouched forest surrounding; it 
is needless to say that visits to this place left memories 
of everlasting pleasure behind them, nor were the days 


anything more than one long hour of unstained happi- 
ness. 


It was reached by a two-mile drive through the 
woods on a good wagon road; then a short walk 
brought one to where the pines soughed above, the 
brook rippled around a point of springy leaf-mould 
that formed an ideal location for the camp and fire- 
place. This level bit of land was overgrown with fresh, 
delicate ferns, while a number of graceful yellow birches 
twined their roots in the rich soil or grew from a 
mossy rock in the stream. From the end of this small 
point two rough hewn logs stretched across a deep, 
clear pool, and once over the rustic bridge, one might 
walk down the brook on a wood trail that ended where 
a foaming cascade fell over a smooth, rounded rock, 
and boiled into another pool below. On every side 
was the wild virgin forest, and many times deer came 
within a short distance of the camp, while two mighty - 
pine trees standing nearby were a crowning delight. 

A soft northwest wind was blowing, and across the 
clear, deep-tinted blue of the sky sailed those white, 
gray-lined, Adirondack clouds; but here in the woods 
only the rustling murmur of the leaves above told that 
a breeze was stirring, for the smoke from the fire which 
Rob had just kindled hung in sunbeamed streaks be- 
tween the trees. 

“To-day we must go over to the stream” had been 
a proposition so readily accepted that here we were, two 
hours later in the morning, with pack basket filled with 
everything needful for an outdoor repast, and Rob, 
whose cooking powers, quaint wit and wood lore could 
not be done without. After fat, faithful Flora, a mare 
of unlimited merits, had brought us safely to our des- 
tination, driving from the road down to the camp on 
the rough, uncertain trail with ease and sure-footed 
care of an old-timer, I perceived Fred fumbling under 
the buckboard seat in evident search of something. 
“What are you looking for?’ I questioned, my curi- 
osity aroused. “Worms,” he answered. “YI wasn’t 
coming over here without some bait, you can just be- 
lieve. Ought to catch a few trout down stream, Rob?” 

“Yes, you ought ter get some,” returned Rob, as he 
arranged the “wood artist’s” painting stool and outfit 
near the thick, mossy bank, here later on a sheet of 
canvas there appeared the yellow stream, rock and 
clasping birch of the reality. The “little lady,” too, 
had brought her sketching materials, pen, ink and block 
in immediate use with a book of Shelley’s fragrant 
poems resting beside her. I made up my mind without 
further ado. “I am going, too; but you can fish and 
I'll look on for a half hour or so before I come back 
to help fry the ‘murphies’ and make the toast,” I said, 
addressing Rob. “Then if you get any fish we can 
have some for dinner,” speaking to the angler who was 
adjusting hook and line and buckshot sinker to a birch 
rod he had cut. 

“All right; come along,” he returned; and off we 
started, stopping by the pool before crossing over, to 
throw a few big night-walkers to the half dozen trout that 
lurked in its cool, amber depths. We never fished 
for these or any others between this point and the 
falls, several hundred yards further on. The pool was 
not very deep, and the sun, striking on it now, showed 
clearly every yellow stone and old rotted log covering 
the bottom. Suddenly a small form shot out from 
under one of these dark, sheltering retreats, as a bright 
fontinalis darted in eager haste at the worm, twistin 
slowly downward. Seizing it greedily, he swam off, 
pursued by two or three other hungry, lively fish, that 
endeavored to snatch the dangling bait from his mouth. 
After passing over the bridge, we continued walking 
down the trail until we reached the rushing falls that 
marked the commencement of the fishing grounds. In 
many places where a strip of soft “muck” or sand bor- 
dered the brook, were the sharp, deeply sunk tracks of 

deer, and I have no doubt that the ungainly, thrilling 
imprints of some old Bruin’s paws had marked it, too. 
A high knoll arose on the opposited side of the stream, 
a thick growth of balsam, spruce, pine and a few 
birches covering the steep incline, free from under- 
brush. “There goes a trout under the bank,” said 
Fred, when, after scrambling over fallen trees, balancing 
on slippery moss-grown logs, plunging ankle-deep into 
several copious spring holes, we had reached a likely 
looking pool. Splash, slump! and I slid off a treacher- 
ous log into the wet, spongy muck, nearly losing my 
balance as I endeavored to get nearer to Fred’s loca- 
tion, for we had become somewhat separated on this 
rough ground, each one picking his own way. 

“Don’t try and come across,” he called to me, after I 
made a hasty retreat to a firmer position. “I nearly 
got mired myself, and each shoe feels as if there was 
a bucket of water in it.” 

Neither of us could resist a good laugh at our mis- 
haps, for the day was warm, and such amusing inci- 
dents only added to the fun, not making us at all 
uncomfortable. ; } 

“Here’s a good place,’ came a hidden voice from 
Fred’s direction; and finding a well-beaten deer run- 
way, I followed it down to the brook until I stood 
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within a few yards of the pool he was fishing. The 
amber water flowed windingly in and out among the 
thick alder bushes that hung and overshadowed it in 
many places; here the stream rippled over a shallow 
gravel bed, glinting and flashing in, the ‘sunlight, and 
then in a sweeping turn sank into a little coffee-colored 
pool. A fallen balsam spanned the brook, while be- 
yond was an open, grassy point, with a background of 
tall, fragrant .tamarack, pine and balsam trees, whose 
sweet, spicy odors mingled strongly with other wood 
aromas. 

Under the former’s overhanging stub was a dark 
secluded hole. Into this, after repeated efforts to dis- 
entangle from grasping bushes, Fred dropped his hook. 

“There’s some in here, sure enough,” he said, with 
an accompanied muttered exclamation of tried patience 
as an unseen twig caught the hook, which came up after 
a good deal of pulling and disturbance to the pool, 
minus the worm. “Well, here goes again,” as another 
fresh bait was lowered carefully in. Before it had dis- 
appeared from sight the birch rod bent, the line grew 
taut, and Fred triumphantly swung out a glistening 
trout, whose olive mottled back and crimson spotted 
sides gladdened our hearts. 

“He’s a beauty,” I exclaimed, cutting a twig with a 
crotch to string him on, for we had no creel. “Try 
there again; you may get another.” 

At the third or fourth attempt two more fish were 
landed and added to the first. Further along, we came 
on a number of shallow pools with shadowy retreats 
under the banks, but all the trout inhabiting them 
were too small or the ground was so wet and full of 
treacherous “rooty” holes that we were prevented from 
approaching the stream. However, we kept on, looking 
for another likely spot, listening to the calls of a flock 
of bluejays and the occasional rapping of a big pileated 
woodpecker on a hollow, resonant pine stump. 

Hearing the harsh cries of the former, reminded me 
of an incident that occurred some years back, when I 
was fishing with the Veteran on this same stream, only 
further down along its course, where a great many 
heavy, yielding pools existed, while the woods were 
especially wild and primeval. We were fishing a big 
pool, the Veteran ahead and I behind, walking along 
through the thick alder bushes that, as usual, bordered 
the bank, dropping in where an opening offered a 
favorable place to land the bright, voracious trout. 

All at once a sound broke the stillness; a wild, weird 
cry, that to my imaginative and youthful senses was 
almost hair-raising in its uncanny nature. “What’s 
that?” I asked, clutching the Veteran’s coat. He 
stopped “and listened. ‘Sounds like a fox,” was the 
answer, as again the long-drawn, high-keyed wail came 
to our ears. As at that time I was unacquainted with 
the strange vocal.powers of these crafty wood denizens, 
I became fully convinced it was nothing more or less 
than a hungry panther, and was consequently seized 
with terror. Every moment I expected to see a creep- 
ing, yellow form and round, gleaming eyes coming up 
behind us, so as a result of these dilated fancies, I 
trod on the Veteran’s heels at every step, and ran into 
him when he stopped to fish, in effort to keep as close 
as possible, for my eyes continually sought the rear. 
Finally he was forced to leave off fishing in order to 
save his heels from being unmercifully trampled upon, 
and of course he could take no comfort with me cling- 
ing fearfully to his coat half the time. - Will I ever hear 
the last of that episode? To this day it is referred to 
with laughter and imitations for my special benefit; 
illustrations of how I endeavored not to lose sight of 
the Veteran. Since then I have heatd, many times, the 
shrill, yelping howls, barks and wails of foxes far off 
in the dark, quiet woods at night, and also when in 
them during the day; but their first influence has been 
replaced by a delightful pleasure, now experienced 
when listening to those wild forest sounds, unmarred, 
in their native element. 

The stream was too swift to fish where it curved 
around the grassy point, with the background of thick 
conifers, still occupied by the chattering, brilliant jays; 
so we pushed on for a short distance until we discov- 
ered another pool, not very large, to be true, but 
favorable in its appearance. 

While Fred put on a new bait and made a cautious 
approach within fishing distance, I continued on, walk- 
ing through the scented grass and brakes to look for 
the next best location. Several times I came on fresh 
“deer beds” that evidently had been in recent use, for 
the grass was flattened into round semi-circular mats, 
and appeared snug, inviting resting places for some 
graceful doe or thick-set watchful old buck, who 
usually picks out the safest and most comfortable re- 
treat. Surely the deer deserve all these small comforts, 
when one thinks of the hard, bitter winters some of 
them contrive to live through, followed by the summer 
torments of flies and ending with the ‘hunting season. 
Here, however, I should stop, for yearly I am for- 
tunate in enjoying that splendid sport, whose various 
pleasures, added to the bagging of a fine deer, are 
unlimited. 

“This makes the sixth,” said Fred, as I came back 
to where he stood displaying a plump trout he had 
just landed from the pool. Two or three undersized 
ones were swung out after this from the same place, 
but were of course immediately returned again, and as 
hooking these little chaps did them no good, the angler 
wisely concluded to move on. From under a partly 
sunken log near the bank he succeeded in catching a 
couple more, lively and well conditioned, that readily 
seized the bait as it drifted by their concealed nook. 

A little below, another fish ran out into the open 
sunlight, swallowed the worm, and was promptly 
precipitated into the air, to join his former companions 
that were fastened on the birch twig. 

“It must be getting toward dinner time; so I'll go 
a take these trout with me,” I said, picking up 

e fish, 

“Very well; I’m going to stay for a while longer, and 
perhaps I can get a few more,” he returned. , after 
giving his catch a dip in the water to freshen them, I 
struck back from the stream into the woods, where the 
walking was better, and soon reached the path that led 
to our camp. How delicious are the various odors that 
penctrate one’s nostrils, for, besides their fragrance, 
the resinous smells of spruce, balsam, tamarack and 
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pine are like a bracing, aromatic tonic when breathed 
into the lungs. Undoubtedly the wonderful health- 
giving purity and exhilaration of Adirondack air is due 
to the quantity of oxygen generated by the vegetable 
growth that ‘gives rise to the healing vitality and life 
of the atmosphere. 

Half way on the trail to camp there came to my ears 
a yell, or, rather, a call—the first describes it best—that 
made me jump before I realized it was only Rob an- 
nouncing the near approach of dinner; so I hurried on, 
and a couple of minutes later deposited the morning’s 
catch on the cook table beside the fire. 

“The ‘murphies’ are all ready,” said Rob, handing 
me the frying-pan filled with round, white slices of po- 
tatoes and a big lump of pork. “Smoke is mighty 
strong, so you'd better let me cook ’em,” he con- 
tinued; but I refused, for I always enjoyed a taste of 
outdoor cooking, despite the smarting, eye-watering 
process one is compelled to undergo. While the trout 
were being prepared by skilled fingers, 1 dodged 
around the fire, trying to escape the pungent smoke, 
= twice nearly upsetting potatoes and all into the 

irt. 

“Tough on yer eyes,’ isnt’ it?” asked Rob, as he set 
the steaming coffee pot and a plate of crisp toast on the 
table. “Now, we're all ready, I guess; come, get ter 
eatin’ while things are red hot, and I'll have those 
trout fried before you can turn ’round.” 

Fred put in a timely appearance at this moment with 
five more fish, making a total of fourteen for his morn- 
ing’s catch. 

Soon we were all seated, ‘the flickering sunlight fall- 
ing across the table, and Rob’s culinary handicraft set 
before us. Did we enjoy and relish that meal, flav- 
ored with a pungent delicious taste of outdoor cooking, 
eaten with sound healthful appetites and the murmur 
of the brook in our ears? It is a question to be an- 
swered by those who have experienced these same 
pleasures and blessings the woods offer us. 

After dinner was over and the wood artist had seated 
herself to put the finishing touches to the painting of 
the stream while Fred and the little lady enjoyed the 
springy, fragrant luxury of the open camp, I sat by 
the fire toasting my damp shoes, leaning back to look 
up at a mighty pine shooting high in soft lines against 
the sky. What a massive, wonderful structure, coated 
with rugged bark, the heavy, twisted branches reach- 
ing out like powerful arms to feel and vibrate with 
winds and storms; to wave and shake dark, feathery 
tassels in the breeze until they sigh and murmur to 
those. who listen. 

Two hours later we were driving homeward, the 
mellow light of the setting sun shedding a soft glow 
down the road and piercing the woods with hazy, slant- 
ing sunbeamed rays. At every “thank you ma’am” 
going up the hills, patient Flora would turn reproach- 
ful glances on the wagonload, and once as she stopped 
to rest, a big red doe, followed by a spotted fawn, 
crossed the road with a leaping bound, and two white 
flags waved defiantly as they disappeared. When we 
came to the place where they hadentered the woods, there 
they both stood but a short distance away in a sloping 
green hollow. The old doe was browsing, and after one 
inquiring look at the familiar apparition of a_ horse 
and wagon, went on feeding unconcernedly, switching 
flies with her tail, while the fawn gazed intently in 
our direction until we finally drove on, leaving them 
still there. 

That night as I stood looking out an open window 
on the quiet dark-shadowed lake, and the darker out- 
lines of the surrounding hills and mountains, the 
sweet, mellow tones of an accordeon floated across the 
water, and as the last note of a familiar air died away, 
the weird, lonely hooting of an owl came clearly from 
the silent shore—a good-night and pleasant dreams 
from a wilderness voice. CAMILLA. 


Tough and Tender. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I have read in your issue of April 2 the very pertinent 
editorial comments upon the experiences of the Hubbard 
(Outing) party in Labrador, and the death of Mr. Hub- 
bard by starvation in October. These deprecate the 
thoughtless undertakings of inexperienced and unequipped 
explorers in a wilderness country. October was not a 
month to starve in. By way of contrast between the 
taught and untaught I beg to refer your readers to the 
sketch of Dr. Robert Bell, which was printed by the 
Forest AND STREAM in the fall of 1900, entitled, “One 
of Canada’s Explorers,” and more particularly to the 
exploit of Factor McLean, of the Hudson Bay Company, 
who is on record as having made the trip from Northwest 
River in Labrador to Winnipeg on snowshoes, and liv- 
ing off the country—a distance of 2,500 miles, requiring 
fourteen weeks’ time. Such a feat is marvelous, and 
beyond comprehension. McLean had but a single attend- 
ant, both carrying a kit and sleeping bags, and subsisting 
for the most part upon what they trapped and shot. 

Sportsmen who make short trips into the woods with 
well-equipped and experienced guides have small concep- 
tion of the woodcraft necessary to accomplish an itin- 
erary like that recorded of Dr. Bell. 

When I first heard of Leonidas Hubbard’s death I 
would not credit the report; for I had been a good deal 
on Hudson Bay trails, and traveled with the brigades 
several times (in mid-summer), and learned their sys- 
tematic ways; and I felt that if the Hubbard party had 
outfitted at Northwest River station, which I have visited 
personally, he would have been set straight and given a 
proper send-off. The temerity, not to say innocence, of 
the unsophisticated is surely marvelous to contemplate. 
How often I have asserted in my writings that not a 
considerable fraction of those who write knowingly of 
sport in the woods could take care of themselves a week 
if left to their own resources. They would get lost in a 
ten-acre wood lot. Even the Nordenskold arctic lor- 
ing party perished of starvation in their tents on i 
River in Siberia because they did not think to try for 
the fish which were beneath them, or know how to catch 
them if they did. Caries HALLocK, 
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Glatmal Gistory. 
sshistneaines 
Colorado Buffalo. 


DENVER, Col., March 30—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your editorial under “Colorado’s Last Buffalo” in 
your issue of March 26, you refer to a press despatch of 
March 20, announcing the killing in Colorado of the last 
of the Lost Park herd of buffalo, and you apparently 
locate the Lost Park in the northwest part of Ca. 
whereas the Lost Park in which these buffalo were is 
in central Colorado in Chaffee county. 

I did not see the press despatch to which you refer, 
and doubt somewhat the truth of its statement, for the 
reason that from the best information I have, some per- 
sons residing in Buena Vista, Colorado, killed two bulls, 
one cow and one calf, in February, 1897, which were 
understood to be the last of the Lost Park herd. This 
killing was done to procure specimens, the skeletons and 
ey only being saved, the meat having been left in the 

eld. 

It may be a matter of interest to you to know how 
this work of vandalism could be accomplished and go 
unpunished, as has been the case thus far. It appears 
that the killing was done very quietly and the hides and 
skeletons were kept concealed, so that the game com- 
missioner could find no sufficient evidence of the act 
or identification of the perpetrators until 1901. In that 
year, by some very skillful detective work, he and one 
of his deputies were introduced to the perpetrators as 
taxidermists desiring to purchase the hides and skeletons, 
and criminal informations were filed against the two 
Rartletts and some other parties who assisted them in 
the killing. 

There were two different trials of the perpetrators, in 
which the evidence was absolutely conclusive of their 
guilt, but in the first case the court held that the prose- 
cution was under the game law of 1893, and that it had 
been repealed by subsequent laws. In the second case, 
the court instructed the jury that if the evidence showed 
the defendants to have been in possession of the hides 
and skeletons more than three years prior to the com- 
mencement of the prosecution they must be found “not 
guilty.” The evidence did so show; the jury returned 
the verdict of “not guilty,” and the defendants were dis- 
charged. 

Upon being discharged the defendants asked an order 
for the return of the hides and skeletons, which the court 
refused to grant, but ordered the sheriff to retain their 
custody until further order of the court. Soon there- 
after the State Game Commissioner commenced a replevin 
suit for the hides and skeletons. This suit hung fire for 
some time, and for reasons of which I am not fully ad- 
vised, the case was dismissed. 

On October 24, 1903, the perpetrators of the act began 
a replevin suit against the sheriff in whose custody the 
property was, and that suit is now pending in the Dis- 
trict Court of Lake county, and at the request of the 
present game commissioner, I have promised to look after 
it and try to sée that the perpetrators of the outrage, 
although they have so far escaped punishment, shall not 
be able to get away with the proceeds of the crime. Not- 
withstanding the complications above recited I anticipate 
no serious difficulty in preventing the undesirable result 
which I have indicated. D. C. Beaman. 





Bears as Game Destroyers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: - 
I have been interested in the discussion the past few 
weeks concerning bears as game destroyers. In March 
24 issue Wm. J. Long expresses the hope that readers 
will send in their “observations” along this line. When 
disputed questions like this arise, we find much of the 
discussion consists of only an expression of sentiment 
and opinion, rather than that of actual personal observa- 
tion. I have referred on previous occasions to the most 
unaccountable way in which different persons of equal 
experience and intelligence, and in the same locality, will 
arrive at conclusions so widely different as to admit of 
no compromise; and yet when it comes to an analysis 
of their actual observations they may be very similar; 
thus we must conclude that a prevailing sentiment does 
sometimes influence persons in arriving at conclusions 
as 2 result of observation. 
or instance; my sentiments are strongly in favor of 
the bear: of not only prohibiting a feuaie. on him, but 
protecting him, if necessary for his existence. My senti- 
ments are, that of all our North American animals the 
bear is the most interesting, and the most to be desired 
from the standpoint of the hunter, either in the sport 
connected with his capture or the trophy which he fur- 
nishes; and I would go further and pay more to hunt 
where there were plenty of bear, with even a possibility 
of killing one, than for a double certainty of killing any 
other game where no bear were to be found. Those are 
mm mn ae ed b 
y opinion, based on observation, is that they are not 
game destroyers, and it is quite possible that 7 opinion 
may, to some extent, be the result of sentiment. That 
they are “bad medicine” on hogs and sheep almost any- 
one will admit, but that is not the question at issue. 
Perhaps being unduly influenced by sentiment, when I 
have found the remains of a young game animal which 
has been eaten by bears, unless I can find evidences to 
the contrary, I conclude at once that it has died from 
some natural cause, and after decomposition began a bear 
had found it, owing to the stench, which will attract a 
bear from a long distance; for they eat carrion as read- 
we freshly He ve 5 
person who has only a feeling of hostility for the 
bear, and believes him to be a destroyer of me: would 
on same occasion report that he had found where a 
t had killed and eaten the young of some animal; of 
it tobe a fact. The observations being 
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decaying carcass enabled them to locate it at some con- 
siderable distance. I was once walking through the 
woods, when I suddenly came upon a black bear, not 
over 25yds. away; it was standing looking at me, 
and I shot-it in the head. On going to it, 1 found it 
had been to dinner and had just finished burying the 
remains of a deer, on which it had been feeding; and as 
it had been busy at its work it had not noticed my ap- 
proach. A few days later I learned that a hunter had 
wounded a deer, which had escaped from him in that 
exact locality, about two weeks before, indicating that 
it had been found by the bear only after the carcass had 
begun to decay. 


In all the bears which I have followed, I have never 
seen any actions or signs to indicate that they were look- 
ing for game: always prying into such places as would 
be a likely harbor for insects or mice, or where honey, 
roots or berries of any kind might be found. In fact 
if one who had never heard of such an animal, and 
knowing nothing whatever of their habits, if such were 
possible, were to go into the woods where bears live, and 
make a study of them, his impression would be that they 
were vegetarians, as there is so little in their actions 
when hunting for food to denote a beast of prey. 

Mr. Long says, in speaking of the Yellowstone park: 
“Mr. C. J. Jones, game warden of the park, says posi- 
tively that bears are not molested there simply because 
they do no harm to the game. * * * yet one man’s 
experience counts for just one man’s experience and no 
more in settling any question of animal habits.” Now 
I would like to take exception to this last statement: If 
it was a matter of casting votes, where each counted the 
same, that would be correct; but when it comes to de- 
termining the habits of animal life in North: America, 
the verdict of Col. Jones should count equal to that ot 
a half dozen average readers of Forest AND STREAM; 
for the number of men living to-day who have had an 
equal experience, in an equal extent of territory, of equal 
intelligence, and who have observed and studied wild 
animals to the same extent and thoroughness as has Mr. 
Jones, are very, very few. 

At one time a disease broke out in our town which was 
declared by some of our local medical men to be small- 








Alaska Game Rais, 


A HEARING was had last week before the Committee 
on Territories of the United States Senate on Mr. Dil- 
lingham’s Senate bill 4,166, which repeals the game laws 
ot Alaska, and which, if passed, will, it is believed, re- 
sult in the speedy extinction of large game in Alaska, 
and the consequent starvation and death of large num- 
bers of the natives. 

It is a curious thing that the persons who are re- 
ported to chiefly advocate this bill, advance as their 
principal reason for its advocacy, their wish to benefit 
the natives, and do not appear to realize that wholesale 
permission to slaughter at all seasons of the year for 
commercial and other purposes, while it may help the 
natives for a year, or possibly two years, will then have 
placed them in greater straits than ever. 

One of the chief advocates of this repealing bill is 
reported to be a gentleman very familiar with matters 
in southeastern Alaska, and with the facts as to the 
deer there, but not familiar with conditions in the 
farther north, principally affected by the game law. 

Among the letters received by the committee we print 
two—one signed by the president of the Boone and 
Crockett Club; addressed to Senator Dillingham, and 
another from Mr. Andrew J. Stone, addressed to Mr. 
Madison Grant, Secretary of the N. Y. Zoological So- 
ciety. Mr. J. Alden Loring, of Owego, N. Y., also wrote 
Mr. Grant a letter similar in tenor to the one printed 
in Forest AND STREAM last week. 

We give the letters below: 


Boone AND Crockett Cius, 
Secretary’s Office, 11 Wall Street. 
New York, March 23, 1904. 
Hon. W. P.. Dillingham, Senate Chamber, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Dear Sir—At a recent meeting of the Boone and 

Crockett Club resolutions were passed putting the Club 
on record as opposing Senate Bill No, 4,166, for the 
reasons stated in this letter. A copy of the Club book 
is enclosed to show the personnel and purposes of the 
organization. 
_ A letter just handed us by Mr. C. Grant La Farge, 
in which you set forth in great detail your views on 
the subject, would indicate that you place much reliance 
on the information furnished you by the gentlemen men- 
tioned therein. , 

We would say in reply to this, that the Boone and 
Crockett Club is not conned of gentlemen who have 
— theoretical or academic views, but its members 
lave a very considerable amount of practical informa- 
tion on the subject. . 

Many members of the Club, notably Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Mr. Walter B. Devereux and Dr. Lewis R. 
Morris, are familiar with the condition of affairs in 
Alaska from a study on the spot. Other members, like 
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pox, while others insisted it was not. In order to arrive 
at a correct conclusion, an expert of the medical pro- 
fession who was the most experienced, and highest au- 
thority obtainable, was sent for to come and decide the 
case in dispute, 

Most of us who are interested in wild animals are but 
amateurs, while Col. Jones may be compared to a pro- 
fessional, and his conclusions should have corresponding 
weight. The “observations” of all should count for the 
same, as far as they go, regardless of the experience 
of the observer, but the weight of conclusions must de- 
fend upon the extent of experience. All respect and 
consideration are due to those who take the other side, 
for some there be among them who are of long expe- 
rience, and whose conclusions are not to be ignored. 


EMERSON CARNEY. 
MorGanto wn, W. Va, 


In our issue of March 19, Mr. Manly Hardy gave an 
account of a moose, which, as the circumstances indicated, 
had been killed by a bear. Mr. Hardy writes: “By a 
misprint I was made to say that there was a ‘light sun.’ 
i wrote ‘light snow.’ Mr. Staples, who found the moose, 
told me he could see every motion, just how the bear 
had crept up to the moose, which was lying down, how 
he had jumped on its neck and held it down, and how 
they struggled over a large place; but the moose never 
was able to get on its feet. The bear was a small one, 
while the moose was a large one, with nine points on 
each horn. I know of another case where a moose, after 
the entrails were removed, was turned over on its breast 
to let the blood out and was left over night. In the night 
a bear crept up to within springing distance, evidently 
thinking the moose was not dead, and sprang on it and 
clawed it; but finding it was dead left without eating 
any. 





New York, April 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
new question which has just come up as to the destruc- 
tion of game by bears is of very great interest, less from 
the practical side of game preservation than from the 
natural history side. 
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Mr. Jas. H. Kidder and Dr. Lord Smith have hunted 
there season after season. 

In addition to this, members of the Club have sup- 
ported the Andrew J. Stone expedition, and are thor- 
oughly familiar with its results.- Mr. Stone probably 
knows more than any living man about the animals of 
Alaska, having traversed something over one thousand 
miles of the Canadian arctic coast, having crossed from 
the Mackenzie to the Yukon Rivers, and having hunted 
for us during the last three years along the south coast 
of Alaska from the Alaska peninsula to the Stickene 
River, B. C., and in the interior. 

Mr. J. Alden Loring was also sent, under the direc- 
tion of some members of the Club, to the head waters 
of Cook Inlet three years ago; a letter from him bear- 
ing on the subject is enclosed. 

Our authority on the question of the walrus and sea 
lion is Mr. Charles H. Townsend, who was for many 
years in the U. S. Fish Commission, and who is an 
international authority on the fur seals of Bering Sea, 
as well as on the sea lions and walrus. 

_In addition to this we have many sources of informa- 
tion, such as Mr. Phelps, as appears in the letters to 
which you refer, so that the views we express are not 
without some basis. 

We may say to start with that all the above authori- 
ties are in absolute accord and against the proposed 
repeal. 

As to the invasion of the immemorial right of the 
natives to trap, the report of the sub-committee of the 
Committee on Territories is erroneous, as there is no 
limitation in the existing law on the killing of any fur- 
bearing animal, except bear, which latter can be killed 
during the spring, when their fur is at its best. There 
is also in the law no limitation as to the killing of 
animals for food by natives, explorers, miners or trav- 
elers, the purpose of the law being to preserve for the 
residents of Alaska, both native and white, the present 
store of food animals, and to prevent a few professional 
hunters from destroying them en masse for commercial 
purposes. 

There is no surer way to destroy the game, and to 
prevent anyone from having fresh meat, than to allow 
the employment of paid hunters to supply meat to steam- 
boats, mining camps and settlements. 

Senate Bill No. 4.166 seems to be based on an erro- 
neous view of the needs of the natives, and on the 
mistaken idea that they are dependent on meat for food. 
As a matter of fact the coast natives are fish eaters 
rather than meat eaters. 

The natives, when demoralized by the presence of 
whites, and when equipped with modern firearms, are 
not only reckless and improvident killers of game, but 
are. frequently used as agents for white hunters who 
wish to evade the law. ee 

The present limitations on the killing of animals are 





and very little about the bears of any region. On one 
occasion, however, I followed a band of elk for a long 
time through the snow over the mountains. I had hoped 
to come up with them, but for the last mile or two of 
my travel a medium sized grizzly bear had cut in ahead 
of me and was following the elk trail. This alone proves 
nothing. The bear might have had a dozen motives for 
doing what he did. 

On the other hand, if we may trust the stories told by 
the plains Indians of buffalo days, bears sometimes at- 
tacked and killed buffalo and also elk. I have cited a 
case, on the testimony of an eye witness, where a grizzly 
bear tried to kill a buffalo and was subsequently—after 
a long fight—himself killed by a young bull that was 
with the heifer. 

Indian stories of fact and myth frequently speak of 
bears killing buffalo, and tell how the bears crept around 
in the brush of river bottoms to get near enough to 
spring on the buffalo. An old Blackfoot friend, now 
dead, told me of seeing a grizzly bear kill an elk, and 
J remember his saying “he bit it in the jaw,” implying, 
of course, that the bear grasped the elk’s neck with his 
arms and crushed the head with his jaws. 

While the food of the bear is exceedingly varied, we 
all recognize that they eat flesh when they can get it, 
and I believe that they will return day after day for 
weeks to a carcass, until nothing remains of it except 
the larger bones, which they still seem to like to mumble 
or play with. 

Personally, I have absolute confidence in what Mr. 
Manly Hardy says of the eastern black bear of his region, 
for Mr. Hardy’s experience goes back further than that 
of most of us, and he is a most careful observer. 


B. G, 





The Linnaean Society. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York, April 12, at 8 P. M. The 
speakers will be: L. B. Bishop, “Further Notes on the 
Winter Birds of Pea Island, N..C.”; Wm. Dutcher, “The 
Work of the National Committee on Bird Protection.” 


absolutely necessary in the interests of the natives them- 
selves, as the walrus has been greatly reduced in numbers 
along the Alaskan peninsula, and the sea lion must be 
protected if it is to be preserved much longer. 

As to the alleged numbers of brown bear, we cannot 
help. but feel that you have been misinformed: both as 
to its numbers and ferocity. 

On the Alaskan peninsula and on Kadiak Island the 
brown bears have been reduced to a small fraction of 
their former numbers. These bears are fish and vege- 
table rather than meat eaters. The writers have been 
concerned in several expeditions for these bear during 
the last two or three years. 

As to the caribou on the Alaska and Kenai peninsulas 
they are on the verge of extinction. In the latter district 
their numbers in 1902 had been reduced to less than 
forty. There are no elk in Alaska. 

The necessity of protecting animals during their breed- 
ing season, the protection of breeding females, the lim- 
itation of the numbers to be killed by one person, and 
the absolute prohibition of commerce in hides, meat 
and antlers, are fundamental principles. 

Every State in the Union, every province in Canada, 
in fact, every civilized community on earth, including 
the newly organized protectorates in Africa, especially 
Uganda, has found it necessary to apply these principles 
and restrict the indiscriminate killing of wild animals, 
both by whites and by natives, in consequence of the 
universal introduction of modern firearms, especially re- 
peating and long-range rifles. 

Until two years ago Alaska alone was without such 
protection, and the wasteful slaughter of game there 
was without check. An exceedingly liberal law was 
passed in 1902. This law it is now proposed to repeal, 
and to leave without protection all birds, all sheep, 
goats, walrus, and sea lions, and impose a nominal re- 
striction on the export only of hides and heads of the 
three species of deer. 


A license is imposed of twenty-five dollars for resi- 
dents, and one ten times as large for non-residents. 
Under this dealers can ship two moose and two caribou 
heads worth $150 to $200 apiece for each $25 license 
taken out in the name of some resident. 

It is scarcely credible that the Senate of the United 
States, having before it the destruction of the buffalo, 
and other large mammals in the west, which to-day is 
a standing reproach to the civilization of our country, 
would deliberately remove from the statute books all 
protection for the game animals in the one locality where 
they still exist in anything like their former numbers. 
Those who are not familiar with the details of the 
destruction of the buffalo, as well as the elk, sheep and 
deer in North America, cannot realize how quickly such 
destruction can take place. In the years 1880 and 1881 
the buffalo north of the Union Pacific Railroad were 
estimated at 500,000. Less five years afterward, 
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in 1 onl of this herd remained. It is undoubt- 
at he ae « similar catastrophe awaits the animals 
of Alaska, if, from any misapprehension of the facts, the 
true interests of the natives are disregarded, and the 
game animals slaughtered without restriction. : 
In closing, we wish to thank you for your courtesy in 
addressing us through Mr. La Farge, and to say that 
we thoroughly appreciate the generous instinct which 
rompted you to intervene on behalf of the native Alas- 
oe and we do not wish you to “eee that we are 
actuated by any sentimental regards for game as such, 
but we honestly believe that the maintenance of the 
present law is for the true and permanent interest of 
the natives. Very respectfully, 
(Signed) W. AvusTIN a. 
(Signed) Mapison GRANT, President. 
Secretary. 
Horet Betveccaire, New York, March 11. 
Mr. Madison Grant, Secretary of the New we. — 
logical Society, 11 Wall Street, New York City: 
My Dear Mr. Grant—In answer to your inquiries - 
reference to the killing of game in Alaska and eos y 
that part of the killing in which the native element takes 
a part, I can only cite some of the things that have come 
rsonal observation. : ) ; 
iar the native element in connection = 
the killing of game, we must divide them into two 
classes, the coast people and the inland ‘people. + 
The inland people are practically out of the ques - 
when considering laws for the protection of game, oO 
the reason that there are but few places where t . ~ 
could reach them. The largest white population an - 
largest native population is on or near the coast, -_ 
unfortunately, in a country characterized with so —_ 
coast line as Alaska, a very considerable of the ae 
life is in reach of the coast. ao” this true o 
-eastern Alaska and western aska. 
Orne deer are the principal game of south-eastern 
Alaska, and while there is one condition there that a 
their perpetuation indefinitely, there are others that heip 
very extensively toward their extermination. : 
The first instance is in the character of the country 
that furnishes them everywhere during most — 
with the best of cover—but in the second, we —_ 
safely say that ninety per cent. of the country inha a 
by the deer in south-eastern Alaska slopes from _ 
rugged mountain ridges toward the sea. wee he 
snows begin to pile up in the fall of the year the at 
travel toward the lower levels and the sea, and the resu 
is that eventually seventy-five per cent. of them, if not 
more, are in the neighborhood of the coast and - easy 
prey to every class of hunter. At such time - year. 
when there was no law to protect these anima . - 
natives slaughtered them by the thousands, oo or 
the skins, which usually sold anywhere from fifteen to 
thirty-five cents each. It is safe to say that not — 
than ten per cent. of the flesh of these animals taken 
at such times was consumed. The coast natives are . 
fish eating people—thcir favorite food is seen _ 
more easily procured than the flesh of animals, a - 
that reason they do not depend on the deer ok oe 
but if left to their own inclinations, would slaughter i 
for the most insignificant profit. A thing again that is 
not necessary to their support, for their support comes 
almost solely through the capture of furs and as laborers 
mon fisheries. 
at the ae in deer skins in south-eastern Alaska grew 
to enormous proportions in the last ten years, and i 
allowed to continue ms the same a oe ten 
very nearly exterminate the ° 
v We on that an Indian would rather hunt 
all day for a deer skin that would bring him way 
cents than to do ordinary labor for one dollar and fifty 
cents, and in this particular character becomes a greater 
enemy to the life of the game than the average white 
nT his I am confident of—there is not one-half the num- 
ber of deer in Alaska to-day that there were ten years 


ago. ‘ . 
© feature that has to do with the preservation 

Ps ny animals in Alaska is that of the settlements, 
mostly mining. It is of no avail to prohibit white men 
from killing game for the market and to permit natives 
to kill what they like, when they like, for they not 
only take advantage of this to market great quantities 
of game, but white men take advantage of such a law 
by putting themselves behind the natives, and in this 
way speculate through the slaughter of game. ‘ 

During a visit to Hattie Camp, thirty miles west o 
Fort Wrangel in the fall of 1902, I found that the people 
developing the mines there were using about ten deer 
a week, and they told me that that was about the average 
the year through. These people, as well as the people 
of all other mining camps in south-eastern Alaska, could 
get beef on short notice from Seattle, but they used the 

use it was cheaper. : 

“tae mining camps ea settlements of this nature 
all through a country as they are now scattered through- 
out the coast country of Alaska and give them liberties 
in the consumption of game and they will soon destroy 
it, and the native, if allowed, will prove an important 
element in its destruction, for the reason that he prefers 
to hunt rather than do ordinary labor, even though his 
pay is very much less. While in western Alaska last 
summer, a Mr. Peter Larsen, of Unga, told me that the 
fall before he and his Indian brother-in-law killed 
caribou until they had secured thirty fine heads, which 
they took to San Francisco and sold at a good profit. 
My experience teaches that the securing of these thirty 
marketable heads meant the killing of not less than one 
hundred animals, and the Indian brother-in-law was tlie 
screen behind which this scene was enacted. s 

The natives and the white men married to natives 
and who, when pressed, can use the natives as a screen, 
supply the Appolla mines at Unga with caribou meat the 
year round, and will continue to do so as long as any 
special permit is granted the natives. The present law 
does not permit of white men cong to sea for the = 
pese of hunting sea otter, that are now v nearly 
extinct, but i canton is allowed to hunt and the white 
man manages to use him and get the profit. 

The natives of Bellkofsky caribou the year round 
and ship them to Unalaska to market. 


Natives on the Bering Sea coast of the Alaska penin- 
sula kill caribou by the hundreds,. merely for the hides, 
which they sell to the traders for a most insignificant 
consideration. 

In the summer of 1902 one native killed near Chugathik 
bay, Cook Inlet, about twenty-five head of moose for 
the purpose of selling the meat to the Aurora Mining 
Co., and a very unfortunate feature of this killing was 
that the lazy Indian would not usually bring out more 
than a quarter or a half of an animal when killed, for 
the reason that to bring out a whole animal is rather 
more work than a native cares to perform at one time. 

During the summer of 1903 several placer mines, oper- 
ating with from forty to sixty men each, at the head of 
Cook Inlet, were supplied largely with moose meat taken 
by the native hunters, and the steamer Tyonic, that 
plied Cook Inlet, fed its crew and passengers all summer 
very largely on moose meat supplied by natives. If 
the natives of Alaska were dependent upon the e for 
food it would be heartless to deprive them of it, but it 
is a positive fact that the coast natives do not, and any 
legislation in their behalf as concerns the killing of game 
at once becomes a legislation in behalf of the sorriest lot 
of white wretches that inhabit that country, and means 
eventually the extermination of the game, and that, too, 
almost before people generally realize what’ is taking 
place. There were ten caribou on the Alaska peninsula 
fifteen years ago to every one that can be found there 
to-day. Less than ten years ago hunters would take not 


released. In one section alittle hole is made through 
which the birds can leave one by one and go where 
they like. In other cases the birds are taken, a dozen 
of so at a time, out to the leased lands and there turned 
oose. 

Yet another experiment is being made on the poultry 
farm, where sections have been arranged, screened at 
the sides and top with fine wire, water running through 
each section and in each a breeding house being provided, 
as well as screens for the further shelter of the birds. 
Half of this place is devoted to Mongolian pheasants 
and the other half to partridges. George C. Chase, the 
poulterer, appears to be very confident that he will suc- 
ceed in rearing both pheasants and partridges in this 
way. The pheasants are to be used quite largely in 
stocking both the Pinehurst estate and the leased lands. 
If Mr. Tufts can get 50,000 acres around his estate in 
a block then this raising of pheasants will be a great 
success, no doubt, as the country seems to be pretty 
well suited to them. But the land is now held “en 
bloc,” as there are here and there among his leased 
properties lands which the owners refuse to allow to 
pass from their control. This is rather awkward, but 
perhaps may be overcome. However, Mr. Tufts is going 
to try the pheasant-raising anyhow, and the experiment 
on so large a scale in North Carolina will be watched 
with interest. This is the first season that hunting has 
gone on regularly at Pinehurst, and considering the open 
country and the relative scarcity of the birds, the bags 





THE QUAIL YARDS AT PINEHURST. 


less than two hundred skins of the big brown or Mer- 
riam’s bears in one spring on Muller bay with but little 
effort. Ten skins is a big production to-day. 

Ten years ago a single hunter would take in a short 
spring’s hunt on Stephana Flats on the Alaska penin- 
sula, north of the Shumagin group of islands, forty or 
fifty skins of the Merriam’s bears, and there are not 
enough bears there to-day to entice even a single hunter 
who would be satisfied with a couple of skins. 

I have mingled with almost every element known to 
that north country in almost every section, and I know 
of few places where the protection of animal life has 
not now become one of serious importance. But the 
animal life of that country cannot be protected as long 
as the natives are given special liberties. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Anprew J. Stone 


Quail Stocking in North Carolina. 


THE writer spent a day or two at Pinehurst, largely 
with a view to seeing the hunting facilities at that noted 
resort, and found some very interesting things going 
on. There are 6,000 acres in the estate, and 30,000 acres 
outside are under lease by Mr. Tufts, the sole owner of 
Pinehurst. For some of these leased lands, used as a 
preserve, the owners are paying a fixed rental, while 
in other cases the taxes are paid. Partridges (quail) 
are the principal game. The country is very open, the 
large timber being the long-leaf pine, which in most 
cases has been devoured by the sawmills, while much 
of course has been destroyed by the forest fires, a great 
curse in that section. The country is very rolling, at 
the foot of every sand hill being a thicket of bay and 
gallberry bushes, through which little streams, very 
clear, run all the year. Partridges have never been 
very abundant in that country, as there is not food 
enough for them; but to remedy this, cornfield peas are 
being planted by the Pinehurst people. Cattle and hogs 
run at large, hence the pea patches have to be fenced 
with wire. At the poultry yard at Pinehurst a very 
singular sight was seen, this being 2,000 partridges in 
wire-screened divisions of the poultry yards. On top 
of these divisions is a great canopy of white cloth, so 
that if the birds become frightened and-fly they will 
not injure themselves, the meshes of the wire netting 
at the sides being very fine and not injurious to them. 
A photograph, which was very artfully taken, accom- 
panies this article and shows the und under the 
screens literally covered with partri While some 
of these were caught in this State, the greater number 
came from Kansas. The Kansas birds are darker than 
those from North Carolina, but those from both States 
are of about the same size. The birds are now 





have been fair, Gow, of course, not half what they 
are in the sections of the State where small grain and 
peas are grown so largely. There isn’t any question that 


the cow pea is the very best food for partridges—makes - 


bigger birds and fatter ones, and carries them through 
all sorts of weather, since it takes a very deep snow 
to cover two-thirds of the pea vines, and even then with 
a little scratching there is the grain ready for use by the 
partridge (as every North Carolinian knows him). 
Frep A. OL ps, 


New York Spring Duck Shooting 


Tue hearing given by the New York Senate Commit- 
tee on Fish, Forests and Game on the subject of the 
Hubbs bill was held March 23 in the Senate Chamber at 
Albany. 

The opposing factions were not so evenly divided as 
at the hearing one year ago, which preceded the passage 
of the bill abolishing spring shooting. The Senator and 
three Assemblymen from Long Island, Mr. W. K. Post, 
and one or two Long Islanders commercially interested 
in the practice of spring duck shooting, represented those 
in favor of the bill, while among those who opposed there 
was a large delegation from New York city as well as 
from the central and western portions eg the State. 
Eight or ten important ene protective clubs sent dele- 
gations to the meeting, Mr. W. T. Hornaday, Director of 
the New York Zoological Park, represented the New 
York Zoological Society, and the Boone and Crockett 
Ciub; Mr. Wm. Dutcher represented the American Or- 
rithologists’ Union, the Linnzan and the Audubon So- 
cities; Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the Biological Survey of 
Washington, and Mr. Robert B. Lawrence, formerly 
President of the New York Fish, Forest and Game 
a were present. 

r. Hornaday made the opening address in favor of 
the existing laws, and was followed by Mr. Dutcher. 
An excellent speech was made by Mr. Robert B. Law- 
rence and Dr. Palmer closed the argument, illustrating 
his remarks by a number of tables and diagrams. These 
showed, among other things, that in the Chesapeake Bay 
and in North Carolina, where wildfowl are t ought to 
be very plenty, and where it is claimed they may be shot 
during a long open season that, taking out the “rest 
days” during that season, when shooting is not permitted, 
those States have in one case ten days, and in one nine 
days less shooting than the existing law gives in New 
York. The r of the existing law would give New 
York more than double the number of shooting days had 
in Maryland or North Carolina, 

The hearing lasted for over three hours and there was 
an opportunity for everyone to speak his mind. What 
action the committee will take is of course not known, 
but those who listened to the arguments on both sides 
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have strong hope that the bill will not be reported by the 
committee. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your editorial in the issue of Feb. 27 in regard 
to spring shooting and your eulogy of Mr. Brown occa- 
sioned some thoughts in my mind, and I would like to 
unburden myself of the same. 

Did Mr. Brown ever go to the root of the matter, 
“the sale of game”? There is the trouble. It is not the 
spring shooter, like myself, who breaks his chain for two 
or three days in the spring that is reducing the supply 
of ducks, but the market hunter and cold storage. 

Let Mr. Brown go to the root of the matter and get 
up a bill stopping the sale of game, and he will no doubt 
find the nut a hard one to crack. ’ 

Where were the opponents of the Hubbs bill a few 
years ago, when a market hunter managed to. get a bill 
passed allowing battery shooting between Smith’s Point 
and Quogue, Great South Bay, Long Island? According 
to R. B. Roosevelt, “the battery is the coffin of the duck, 
and it is especially so in that locality, the bay being so 
narrow. A few “spring shooters” (not market shooters) 
got together and had the bill repealed the following year. 

During the first freeze-up of the bay last winter, two 
market shooters of Long Island killed nearly 300 ducks 
in two days, and you can rest assured that those 300 
ducks came to the New York markets. : 

Stopping spring shooting will only be successful in a 
very small measure in increasing the supply of ducks. 
Let Mr. Brown bend his energy and knowledge to the 
suppression of the sale of game and he will be nearer a 
solution of the problem. 2 ae 

Mr. W. E. Hookway’s suggestion “to limit the bag” 
would. help to reduce the market supply. 

According to newspaper reports Grover Cleveland has 
just been on a successful duck shooting trip. Lucky 
Grover! I wish I were as well fixed. I’d shoot some 
ducks, too. C. Howarp. 


The Kadiak Bear. 


SEATTLE, Washington, March 27.—Editor Forest and 
Streams: Referring to your editorial on The Passing of 
the Kadiak Bear, I should like to say something about 
this species. . ; 

I spent parts of 1888 and ’89 prospecting on Kadiak 
Island. Bears were very plentiful at that time, and 
there was more than one species, During the summer 
season I have known the bears to swim from Kadiak to 
Goose Islands, thence to Silchinak Islands, and_ thence 
to Tugidak, where I shot a three-year-old during the 
latter part of August, 1889. I have seen bears on the 
mainland of Alaska, opposite Kadiak Island, which I 
could not tell from the Kadiak bear, by seeing them on 
foot and being very close to them. 

What is commonly called Kadiak bear has a broader 
skull than any other bear found in Alaska. The nose is 
also broader, the nostrils larger, the perpendicular crease 
between the nostrils deeper and more prominent, the skin 
on the nose is darker, and the dark skin extends deeper 
in the nostrils. This last feature you will not find in any 
other member of the brown bear family in Alaska. 

| have seen bear tracks on Sutwick Island, which lies 
twelve miles from the mainland. I know two fishermen 
who wintered on “Nigai” Island, who killed a bear in 
the early spring of 1887. To reach that island a bear 
would have to swim a distance of over twelve miles. 








Bears are attracted to outlying islands in the summer 
season by dead whales drifting ashore. In former years 
caribou existed in great numbers on the Alaska penin- 
sula, and during the calving season swam off to all the 
islands west of the “Simedas,” to escape the wolves. 
Natives have repeatedly told me that the bears followed 
the caribou in former years and preyed on the caribou 
calves. I have been on at least 25 islands—during the 
years 1886, 87, and ’88—where the old caribou horns lay 
concealed in the dead grass so thick that it was difficult 
to walk through small patches on account of getting the 
feet tangled up with the horns. 

The narrowest point on Shelikof Straits between 
Kadiak Island and the mainland is 25 miles. There is 
nothing improbable in the bear swimming either way, 
or having been carried either way on the ice. I do not 
believe the bears found on Kadiak Island are any larger 
than some specimens taken on the mainland. The largest 
bear skin I saw during my residence in Alaska was 
killed over 200 miles southwest of Kadiak on the Alaska 
peninsula in 1886, and the first time I go to San Fran- 
cisco I believe I can get the dimensions of the skin. 

THos. W. Hanmore. 


A Vanishing Game Bird. 

In the April number of the Auk Mr. Herbert Brown 
writes with much feeling of that rare little game bird 
Colinus ridgwayi, the masked Bob White. This bird, as 
many ornithologists will remember, was originally iden- 
tified as Ortyx graysoni, a Mexican species, but was 
later described by Mr. Brewster as new, and was named 
in honor of Mr. Ridgway. Mr. Brown tells us that it is 
reported that in old times—say forty years ago— 
this bird was moderately abundant in a limited range in 
southern Arizona and northern Sonora, but the settling 
up of the country, the bringing in of a great number of 
cattle, and a number of rainless seasons have stripped 
the country of the masked quail bare of vegetation, and 
the birds are disappearing or—Mr. Brown fears—have 
already disappeared. “When their food and shelter had 
been trodden out of existence by thousands of hunger- 
dying stock, there was nothing left for poor little Bob 
White to do but go out with them. As the conditions 
ir Sonora were similar to those in Arizona, birds and cat- 
tle suffered in common. The Arizona Bob White would 
have thrived well in an agricultural country, in brushy 
fence corners, tangled thickets and weed-covered fields, 
but such things were not to be had in their habitat. Un- 
less a few can still be found on the upper Santa Cruz, 
we can, in truth, bid them a final good-by.” 


Haverhill Protective Association. 


HAveERHILL, Mass, April 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For some time several of our enthusiastic sportsmen have 
been talking of game and fish protection, enforcement of 
the game laws, and the good that might be accomplished 
by an association of the right kind, with the result that 
Thursday evening, March 31, they met at a prominent 
business office, and when they wended their way home- 
ward The Haverhill Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion had been formed and officers elected: Mr. C. J. 
Halpen, President; Mr. Clifford Poor, Secretary; Mr. 
J. A. Wood, Vice-President; Mr. J. W. White, Treas- 
urer; Messrs. C. J. Halpen, J. L. Adams, C. A. Abbott, 
C. D. Syrrell and G. W. Beckell, Directors. The mem- 
bership.roll already carries forty-five names. The charter 


list will remain open until May 1, when it is expected 
this number will be more than trebled. The association 
will be incorporated at once, and it will no doubt be a 
power in the good work of game protection. 

The extreme cold and deep snow of the past winter 
has played sad havoc with our quail, and without doubt 
most of them have perished. Three years ago this spring 
the Haverhill Gun Club and their sportsmen friends pro- 
cured thirty dozen quail from Kansas and liberated them 
within a few miles of our city. They did very nicely 
indeed. Their experiment proved a grand success; so 
much so that they again took up the burden, or rather 
the hat, and the shekels kept up a merry jingle until 
a goodly sum was raised, and several dozen quail have 


already been secured and turned loose, and-several more 
dozen are expected. 


We are gradually getting on to the Forest AND STREAM 
Plank down here in the “Old Bay State,” the sale of 
partridges and woodcock being prohibited at all times, 
so that it really looks as though the time was not far 
distant when we can hold the whole plank down, 


PornTterR MAN. 


Legislation at Albany. 


Ausany, April 2.—Governor Odell has signed Assemblyman G. 
H. Whitney’s bill, 741—876, providing that ae shall not be taken 


from the waters of Saratoga county from Feb. 1 to May 1, both 
inclusive. 


The Senate has passed the following bills: 

Senator Le Fevre’s, 376—1041, relative to the close season for 
os woodceck and quail in Dutchess, Orange and Ulster coun- 
ies. 

Senater Malby’s bill, 718—980, relative to the proceeds of actions 
breugns by the people for violations of the forest, fish and game 
jaws. 

Senate committee’s bill, 668—1014, relative to the prevention of 
forest fires, 

Senate committee’s bill, 783—1013, Constitutional amendment al- 
lowing the Legislature to authorize the removal of dead timber on 
burned areas in the Adirondack region so far as is necessary for 
oy ee d d the foll M1 

¢ Senate has advanced the following bills to third reading: 
Assemblyman Wolff’s bill, 383—886, relative to fishing in Tonnies 


Bay. 

Tomtee Malby’s bill, 538—1049, relative to fishing in St. Law- 
rence county. 

Senator Townsend’s bill, 788—1030, providing for restocking the 
Adirondack region with wild deer ond om. 

Assemblyman C, R. Matthews’ bill, 687—807, relative to the close 
season for trout. 

The Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and Game has reported 
the following bills: 

Assemblyman Dickinson’s bill, 160—883, relative to the close sea- 
son for squirrels, etc., in Genesee and Cortland counties. 

Assemblyman Cowan’s bil, 518—1297, relative to the close season ~ 
for pheasants. Advanced to third reading. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Robinson's bill, 1090—1416, prohibiting the placing 
of carp in Conesus and Hemlock lakes, Livingston county. 

Assemblyman Denison's bill, 11€0—1455, relative to taking wild- 
fowl in Black River Bay, aa county. 

Assemblyman Reeve’s bill, 376—1537, relative to the possession 
of venison. 

Senate Committee’s bill, 630—800, defining the boundaries of the 
Adirondack Park. 

Senator Barnes’ bill, 410—987, prohibiting the sale of trout caught 
in Rensselaer county. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading the following bill: 
Assemblyman Cocks’ bill, 1178—1594, relative to gray squirrels. 

The Assembly Committee on Forest, Fish an ame has re- 
ported the following bills: 

Senator Townsend’s bill, 12—853, providing for the protection 
of wild black bear. 4 

Senate committee’s bill, 481—754, providing that no person shall 
take any wild deer between one-half hour after sunset and one- 
half hour before sunrise. e ¢ 

Senator Townsend’s bill, 15—870, requiring residents of other 
States to secure licenses from the State Commission before being 
privileged to hunt deer in New York State. _ : 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood’s bill, 1202—1618, relative to réstocking 
the Adirondack region with elk. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood’s bill, 950—1182, relative to the com- 
pensation of game protectors. 








Flies that Feed the Trout. 


A Few Notes by an Enthusiast, 


NorHING excites the ardent angler more than seeing 
a large trout rising steadily, which he cannot induce to 
take his flies. I am speaking now of fish that are really 
feeding upon surface food, and not playing. If the right 
fly is at last found and success follows, great is the joy 
of our friend. He attributes the result entirely to his own 
skill and feels proud of himself accordingly, and is apt 
thereafter to pay more attention to the natural flies that 
he sees on or about the water. There is no doubt that 
the study of entomology would add considerably to the 
interest of fly-fishing, at least in many of the ‘streams of 
New York and Pennsylvania. I know of no work upon 
the subject that is of much assistance to the angler, and 
he will often be at a loss in trying to identify an insect 
which he finds is attractive to the fish. The habit is 
formed, however, of noting the flies as they aot, and 
he will often be astonished at the numbers which hatch 
out when the weather is favorable. He learns to be a 
good judge of color and size, and finds that a compara- 
tively small assortment of flies will enable him to imitate 
the naturals, if he fishes in the same locality. The scien- 
tific side of the question, with Latin names, cte., is not 
of the first importance to the fisherman, yet ] hope that 
in the near future some well equi naturalist will take 
up the subject of stream flies. I believe that four fam- 
ilies comprise the major part of the insects found on 


the cold, clear brooks and rivers of the Middle States; 
the Ephemeride, to which the May flies, red, brown and 
golden spinners, and the different colored duns belong ; 
the Perlide, stone flies, willow fly, etc.; Diptera, all the 
black gnats, etc.; and the Trichoptera, all the caddis flies. 
Ephemera are very numerous and are easily known by 
the upright wings and long, tapering body, curved up- 
ward at the tail and terminating in two or three whisks, 
which are frequently mottled. ; 


Nearly everyone has noticed the big stone fly which 
hatches out irregularly all through the season, when the 
weather is not too warm. I have never seen this fly in 
large numbers, though a yellowish stone fly that is a 
little smaller comes out in great force sometimes in the 
latter part of May or early June. As with all these in- 
sects, the temperature of the air and water has every- 
thing to do with the time when they appear. The wings 
of the stone flies lie flat upon the back when at rest, and 
are four in number. They make a fine show when ex- 
panded, and the fly itself is a fat and juicy morsel for 
the trout. I do not think that the fish get many of these 
insects in a perfect state, but when they are crawling 
about waiting for their wings to grow the trout have a 
better opportunity. I have found many in their stomachs. 
Everyone has seen the case which these flies leave upon 
the rocks after they have hatched out. I have an idea 
that one of our stone flies comes out of the larval case 
at night, at least I have found many cases of a rather 
small fly which I could not follow in its metamorphoses. 

The Diptera form a yery large family by themselves, 


the first to appear being a black gnat with clear wings, 
early in the month of March. There are more or less 
of these little creatures about at all seasons, but I do 
not know much about them. Some are so small as to 
be scarcely visible without the aid of a magnifying glass. 

The Trichoptera, or caddis flies, are a host in them- 
selves, and their numbers are, at times, almost beyond 
belief. The larger members of this family make their 
houses of sticks, and until they are seen crawling about 
will be thought to be sticks in reality. Vast quantities 
may be found in many waters in the month of June. 
The smaller caddis use small stones and sand to build 
their homes. All are beautifully made, and are as smooth 
as satin inside. Trout when hungry will swallow the 
caddis, case and all. The remains of the cases can often 
be found in the stomachs of large brown trout, usually 
the stick kind. In western North Carolina the caddis 
is called “stick bait,” and has always been used in trout 
fishing. The Indians of this State made use of the deer 
hair hackle or buck-tail fly long before the country was 
settled by the whites. I cannot vouch for this, but my 
informant was a gentleman who was passionately fond of 
“The Land of the Sky.” I would like to know how the 
aborigines made their hooks. 


All the water flies are quite hardy and are best to be 
observed in the early part of the season. As soon as the 
temperature of the water rises they cease to hatch ont 
in any number. I say the temperature of the water, 
because one can find more or less flies about during the 
hot weather if he seeks the headwaters of the brook, 
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where it is cool. The hatch will be confined to the even- 
ing and early morning hours, as the hot sun is not favor- 
able to any of these insects and may be fatal to some. 
In 1903 the month of March was unusually mild, many 
flies were on the water and trout were rising in our 
mountain streams just as they do in May. I have seen 
great numbers of ephemera hatching out in April, and 
have taken a basket of trout while the snow was falling. 
Of course, it melted about as fast as it fell; I do not 
mean that the air was very cold. 


At first the trout are hungry and foolish, and will take 
almost any fly, but they soon learn to be cautious and 
discriminating. Some patterns of flies will kill more or 
less all through the season, but when the fish get well 
on to a particular color, more trout and a better average 
will be secured with a good copy of the natural. The 
color of the body is of the first importance. I remember 
a fly that was only good for a short time during one 
season, and that was a period of about three weeks in 
August. I have seen a few in subsequent years, but only 
a few. The water was low and the trout very shy, but, 
thanks to a good imitation of this small fly, I enjoyed 

nost excellent sport among the large trout. I tried 
many experiments with other flies and compared results 
with other fishermen, and this fly easily led all others 
while the natural was about. In the matter of size (of 
fish taken), the difference was very remarkable. I have 
been led away from my subject proper. It is so easy to 
get off the track when writing on these matters. 

I know so little of entomology that I do not pretenc 
to instruct anyone. I only hope that a more competent 
person may take up the study of the insect life of our 
trout streams. I do not advise the slavish following of 
the imitative theory, I only claim that on some streams 
(particularly where there is much still water), a copy of 
the natural fly upon the water will often give one a 
good basket of trout when all other artfficial flies are 
nearly, if not quite, useless, Again, big trout that con- 
fine themselves practically to a fish diet, are not often to 
be lured to the surface by small insects, yet may be taken 
by a large moth, particularly if fished for at night. 

To me, the ephemera, or day flies, are the most inter- 
esting. It was formerly thought that they lived only for 
a day, hence the name. As inhabitants of the air, their 
life history is short, not extending over a period of much 
more than two weeks, I believe, in any member of the 
family, but as larval insects in the depths, they pass from 
one to two years. If the water is shut off from a mill 
race or any similar place, and the bottom proves to be 
composed of stones, sand and gravel, it will be found 
very interesting to appoint oneself a committee of in- 
vestigation. The number of larva of various sorts and 
kinds will usually prove surprising? Many sizes will be 
found, brown, dull yellow, olive and dark orange are 
the common colors. All have good strong mandibles or 
pincers to seize their food, and all, or at least those I have 
found, of the ephemeral species, are active and full of 
life. When the time comes for these creatures to change 
their habitat, they swim upward to the surface, the shell 
of the larval forms splits down the back and the winged 
insect emerges, sometimes with a rapidity that almost 
defies the sight, and again slowly and with difficulty. 

How the change can be made in the former way puz- 
zles me. I have occasionally been able to take up a posi- 
tion directly above the place where the larva or nymph 
was coming up. In one instance the fly was a large one 
and I fancied that I could see the larva shooting up, 
the next instant two or three flies were floating down 
stream with their big wings erect upon their backs. In 
another instance, a very small insect was hatching out 
in swarms at short intervals.- It was an unusually cold 
day, with blasts of wind and rain. After each flurry of 
wind and rain, the sun would peep out, and instantly 
the hatch would come on and the trout be seen rising 
all over the pools, Taking a small space on the water 
ior observation, one moment it would be vacant, the next 
a dozen little flies would be dancing on the surface. 
What this fly was I do not know, but not an enhemera, 
possibly. I was too intent on my fishing during the short 
time that the fish were rising to catch any specimens and 
think that the flies were coming up too far out to do 
so, in any event. Strange as it may seem, a tiny cowdung 
fly was a good imitation of this natural, and I took 63 
trout in a short time, returning all of these except the 
best fish. After hatching out, the ephemera have to un- 
dergo a second transformation, from the dun to the spin- 
ner, or perfect insect. In the former state the colors are 
quite dull and the wings opaque. As soon as their wings 
g2in strength the insect flies to the shore and hides among 
the bushes. After remaining in this condition for some 
days, it sheds its whole covering, coming out in bright 
colors and with clear, glassy, sparkling wings. These 
wings, by the way, cannot be well imitated, and the best 
thing to do is to dress the fly with hackles only. (A 
hackle with dark center and golden edge answers for 
wings and legs.) As duns and spinners these flies do 
not feed at all, their only duty in this latter state being 
to perpetuate their species. The males may be seen danc- 
ing up and down in the air, usually in the evening. They 
are then on the watch for the females, which are quickly 
caught when they leave the bushes in which they have 
sought shelter. The nuptial rites take place in the air 
and soon after the females deposit their eggs upon the 
water. Their existence terminates soon after, as both 
male and female are reduced.to mere shells. The little 
egg quickly sinks to the bottom, on which it finds a lodg- 
ment among stones and gravel. In a few weeks it be- 
comes a larva, to follow its destiny as described. 

When the stone fly wishes to change its shell it crawls 
out upon a stone and, gripping tight with its powerful 
claws, splits down the hd with considerable diffi- 
culty emerges. It is not in condition to fly, and is obliged 
1o slink about under rocks, etc., until its wings are per- 
fectly formed. It goes through no second transformation. 
I do not remember ever seeing stone flies heavily on, 
though I have seen great numbers in the act of layin 
their eggs. These were of the yellow kind, and, althoug 
they were extremely clumsy, often being carried down 
for several yards by the current, not a trout touched 
them. I was told, however, that earlier in the season 
they were well taken by the fish. 

I know nothing worth mentioning in regard to the 
diptera or their life history. I have had fine sport with 
a small black gnat, It is 9 good pattern for night or 


late evening fishing. The caddis flies hatch out largely 
at night, and are perhaps the most numerous of all the 
insgets found upon our trout waters. They allow the 
angler few opportunities to study them, as he is too busy 
during the short hour or two allowed him after the sun 
is off the water to spare time to secure specimens or to 
study their life history. Quantities may be taken by 
means of an exposed lamp, however. We know that they 
hatch out in swarms and are well taken by the fish. They 
have the power of secreting a bubble of air at the end 
of the case, but I doubt whether this would enable them 
to rise to the surface, though I have heard that they did 
so. This is entirely unnecessary, as they move about the 
bottom from place to place, and can readily crawl out 
upon the shore or a stone when they wish to change their 
mode of life. They present a variety of colors, but the 
majority are brown, in many shades. The wings form a 
roof over the body and extend beyond it. The family 
of crane flies is a large one. The best known and most 
esteemed member being our friend the mosquito. For- 
tunately this is one of the smallest of the tribe, others 
being an inch in length. If we had mosquitoes of this 
size and proportionately ferocious, life would be intol- 
erable in many parts of the country. The next best 
known is the harry-long-legs, and I have found him in 


_ several colors, brown, dull orange and yellow. 


No one who spends even a very little time in the study 
of insect life, can fail to be astonished by the infinite 
variety and great numbers of species, varieties and colors 
of these flies. They fill an important place in nature, 
acting as scavengers in the larval stage and feeding the 
fish all through their existence. The birds also take 
heavy toll at times and possibly other creatures. They 
are among the most beautiful of all insects, delicate in 
form and exquisite in color. To me the ephemera are 
more beautiful than any of the moths, wonderful as are 
the coloring and markings of the latter. We have seen 
several handsome books treating of moths, butterflies, 
étc., and with excellent illustrations. Considerable at- 
tention has been given to the inhabitants of stagnant 
pools and ponds, but the insects which feed the trout 
have been neglected in this country. Some day I intend 
to import all the English works I can find that treat of 
the subject, but we would like to be able to identify our 
native flies when found during our fishing rambles. Un- 
less I am much in error we have a greater number of 
species, and there are such differences in the insects found 
upon streams and lakes in various parts of the country 
that no foreign work would be satisfactory. 

From my small experience, I should say that the same 
species may not be found in waters not 50 miles apart. 
Some are common to all, while others are peculiar to a 
district or even to a stream. On a large river more big 
flies will be found. In petty brooks, the flies will be 
for the most part small, though the great stone fly ap- 
pears nearly everywhere I have been in this State. It is 
said that we have several kinds of May flies, some of them 
much larger than the old country type. 

We certainly have one fly bigger than anything to be 
found across the Atlantic. That is the horned corydalis, 
the larva of which fills such an important place as a 
bait for the black bass, I refer to the hellgramite, or 
dobson. This is a queer beast. I have seen it appear in 
large numbers early in June. That is, the fly hatched 
out at that time. Its habits are very peculiar, as after 
living as a larva in the rapids of our streams for a year 
or more, it comes out and burrows in the soil. Some 
people say that it returns to the water before becoming 
a fly, but I have found it in the transition stage upon 
land, before it was perfectly developed. All the corydalis 
I have seen were, when I observed them, headed up 
stream and were flying rapidly. One evening (it was 
always late in the afternoon that they appeared) I saw 
2 number of individuals strike the water in a river where 
there were many trout, put they were not taken. I also 
caught several and threw them in at the top of a big 
pool without result. The trout were probably afraid of 
such a huge black thing. I have heard of the capture 
of at least one big trout with the hellgramite as bait, 
and there are few better for bass. I have but touched 
upon the subject of the flies that feed the trout, as I 
feel my lack of thorough equipment to treat it as it should 
be done. I crave indulgence for scanty information and 
probable errors, pleading my love for all things con- 
nected with fly-fishing in extenuation. 


THEODORE GORDON. 


Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Our Old Darling, the Trout. 


ALTHOUGH nominally our spring begins on March 21, 
there are then really but few indications of its arrival in 
most sections of the North and East; it seems at that 
time difficult to shake off the firm grip that old winter 
has held upon the face of the country. But on the 
advent of April, conditions have changed very con- 
siderably in many favored localities, and nature appears 
tc have awakened from a long hibernation. The maple 
begin to blush with pleasure, the buds of the willows 
swell and blossom, and the birds are again arriving 
among us. 

The song sparrow is trilling his sweet melodies in 
the sheltered thickets; an occasional robin is seen flit- 
ting about the pastures and orchards, and the black- 
birds are calling in the swamps. These, the earliest 
of our migratory birds, will soon be followed by other 
species, and, later on, there will come the insect-eat- 
ing varieties which abide with us through the summer. 
The pleasure that all these bring to lovers of nature 
is beyond description, but the opening of the month 
confers.an additional enjoyment on devotees of the rod 
and reel, for it marks in many sections the beginning 
of the open season for trout fishing. 


The Early Trout Gets the Worm. 


Now, while it is true that the use of the fly at this 
early date usually brings but very poor results, one 
may occasionally find a spot where it may be profitably 
employed, but, generally speaking, the angler places 
his main dependence on the minnow or angle worm. 
There are some who do not care much for early trout 





fishing, particularly those who restrict themselves to 
the use of the fly, and I have a friend who goes so far 
as to declare there is no genuine sport at fishing until 
the mosquitoes and black flies bite. 

I understand fully what his meaning is and agree 
with him partially but not wholly, for I am one of 
those enthusiasts who desire to get all the fishing that 
is to be had, and am perfectly willing to “try my luck,” 
even in early April when the winds are still far from 
balmy and the water is so cold that an occasional thin 
sheet of ice form. along the shore at night when the 
mercury drops to the freezing point. 

From the brooks and small streams the creel is filled 
by the use of bait; the fish are then ravenously hungry, 
their food supply being exceedingly limited, and the 
minnow or angle worm that is dropped in the pools 
and lurking places of the trout is seized with avidity. 

I have another friend who maintains that he gets 
as much sport in following the meanderings of a brook, 
dropping his minnow here and there behind an old 
stump or rock or beneath the shelving bank of the 
stream in which the “trout do hide,” as others possibly 
can obtain with the fly in more open localities. 

Well, he may be right; there is a lot of pleasure to 
be derived from such sport, and it requires no small 
degree of skill to handle a good sized fish in most of 
the brooks in which trout occur, filled as they are 
with old stumps, roots of trees and submerged bushes. 

There are many brooks throughout the country, such 
as, for example, those in Plymouth county and other 
localities in Massachusetts, in which the acme of pleas- 
ure is reached with bait fishing with the minnow. Fly- 
fishing is practically impossible, for they flow through 
heavy growths of alders whose tops almost touch above 
them, and the angler is obliged to wade a good portion 
of their length in order that he may reach the lurking 
places of the spotted beauties, upon whose backs are 
traced the hieroglyphics which from time immemoral 


have had for the devotees of the angle an indescribable 
charm. 


The Surface Fly. 


But there are exceptions to every rule, and sometimes 
trout will come to the surface fly even if the water 
is icy cold, provided it is not very deep. I have 
proved this to my great satisfaction more than once. 
On one occasion I was out with the late Dr. John T. 
Stetson, of Boston, one of the most genial and com- 
panionable men I ever met, and an enthusiastic angler 
withal. We were fishing from a boat on one of the 
large submerged cranberry bogs in Tihonet in Plymouth 
county, Massachusetts, owned by. Capt. Bessee; the 
water was nowhere more than two feet in depth, ex- 
cept where the ditches ran, in which places it may 
have been a foot or two deeper. 

The day was bitterly cold—it being in the first week 
of April—and there was still a little snow left on the 
shores and a thin crust of ice flecked the weeds and 
grasses around the bog. It was about the last day 
one would choose for surface fly-fishing, but the Doctor 
and I had exceptionally good success, our catch being 
nearly four dozen between us. It is true they were not 
large fish, none of them exceeding a half pound in 
weight, but they were as lively and gamy as we could 
wish. The flies we used were the red-hackle, scarlet- 
ibis, fiery-brown-hackle, and the silver-doctor. 

Now it is probable that if we had used angle worms 
or minnows our catch would have been larger, but we 
restricted ourselves to the use of the flies and em- 
ployed them as surface flies at that; we could not very 
well have sunk them much for the water was too 
shallow. The fish, of course, were very hungry, and a 
hungry trout will come at almost anything that is in 
motion. 

At the beginning of spring trout as a general thing 
fare on pretty short commons; there are no insects 
flying or spiders moving, and the larve of aquatic 
species and an occasional minnow are about all the 
food they can procure, and if we examine the stomachs 
of those we have taken we find but little in them, the 
larve of caddis fly, dragon fly and now and then a 
shrimp being all they contain. The fish are then, of 
course, not in the best condition, there being no fat 
around the viscera at all, and but very little in the 
flesh itself. 

Six weeks later conditions have changed very ma- 
terially, the caddis flies are awing, the May flies 
(Ephemera) are in great abundance, and myriads of 
other insects, worms and spiders, together with fresh- 
water shrimps, minnows, etc., help to complete the 
menu of the speckled darlings. And if we then ex- 
amine their stomachs we find that they are fully dis- 
tended, there is an abundance of fat around the intes- 
tines and the flesh of the fish is rich and curdy. 

The flies that I have mentioned above have been my 
most successful ones in early spring fishing, but in deep 
water, of course, I sank them well down. My father 
used to tie a fly that, for early trout fishing, was the 
most satisfactory of any I ever used. It had a pretty 
full red cheneille body, yellow wings, and a_ rather 
thick reddish hackle; it was a fly that could be seen 
quite a distance well under the water, and it would 
always move a trout if there was one in sight of it. 

My first success with it was at the Middle Dam, at 
the Rangeley Lakes, it was then very early in the sea- 
son, the ice having but just gone out, and the water 
was, of course, very cold. There were nearly a dozen 
anglers at the camp, and all of them were using min- 
nows or angle worms. They killed a number of large 
fish, for such were abundant in those days, but bait 
fishing did not give the real pleasure that the angler 
looks for, and so my father and I rigged up our fly 
tackle and took positions on the piers and boom just 
above the dam from which we ne casting. The 
water was at least fifteen or twenty feet deep at that 
point, and surface fly-fishing was futile. We tried it 


for upward of an hour and got hardly a rise. At length 

I put on one of the red and yellow flies I have described 

and cast well out into the deep water; before recalling 

it I stopped to relight my pipe, during which interval 

the fly sank deep into the water. I lifted it gently and 

dsew it toward me, fearing it might poe! get caught 
wi 


as thus moving 


in drift stuff at the bottom, While 
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it, it was seized by a fish, the strong tug that it gave 
causing my pliable rod to bend in a short curve. 

I played my fish, and on landing it found that it was 
a good two-pounder. From that time on my father 
and I did no bait fishing at the dam, for we got all the 
trout we wanted with the sunken fly. While the trout 
in early spring will greedily accept any lure you may 
offer him, he is more fastidious later on when the 
weather and water become warmer and there is an 
abundance of insects and other food; in fact, his cap- 
rices then have become proverbial. 

All of us have, time and again, been unable to move 
a fin with any kind of a fly or even ordinary bait, but 
if we could catch a large, plump locust, and by that 
I do not mean the cicada, but the common field grass- 
hopper, and impale it on a small hook attached to a 
thin casting line and toss it out upon the pool it was 
seized without any dallying. _But one cannot always 
catch a locust, particularly in the woods through which 
most of the trout streams pass, and one would think 
the next best thing to do would be to select a fly that 
resembled the locust as closely as possible, but that 
does not always prove successful, no matter how lightly 
we cast it or slowly and gently we move it. 

Now and then we may present a fly which overcomes 
his fastidiousness, but he accepts it perfunctorily, and 
not with the eager rush that every angler loves to be- 
hold. One often wonders why the trout ever comes to 
the surface fly, and that it often accepts most quickly 
the one which is the most outré of all combinations, 
resembling no inseet whatever in nature. 


Odd Fites 


For example, the kertoodle fly, commonly called the 
toodle bug, that is, or used to be, tied by one of the 
Rangeley guides named Witney, is simply, entomolog- 
ically speaking, a monstrosity; no one ever saw a 
moth, butterfly or any other insect that it in any way 
resembled, but what a killing lure it is for the big 
trout in September. There is something about it that 
simply fascinates those huge fellows who would dis- 
dain to even look at a smaller or less pretentious fly. 

It is true that it was most successfull when worked 
just below the surface of the water, but it generally 
had a strange attraction for the six, seven, and eight- 
pounders that lounged around at their ease in the deep 
pools and still water of the runs. In various ways have I 
at times endeavored to overcome the caprices of the 
spotted darlings, and have tried almost every fly in my 
book to no avail. One of my old guides, Steve Morse, 
used to say that “when they won’t, they won’t, and 
that’s the end on’t,” but even when they are the most 
offish they may sometimes be outgeneralled. 


A Mouse as Trout Bait, 


On one occasion as I was fishing on a Canadian 
salmon river I reached a large pool, which, although it 
at that time contained no salmon, teemed with sea trout 
of a generous size. For some reason or other, strange 
to say, they did not seem to care for anything in the 
fly line that I presented to them. The water was 
rather low and almost as clear as crystal, and that, per- 
haps, in a great measure accounted for their reluctance 
to “come in out of the wet.” I tried finally an ex- 
ceedingly large gray hackle, which on being thrown 
out to them was quickly seized. 

In angling nomenclature that fly is commonly called 
the gray mouse; no doubt it resembled a mouse, as it 
was drawn through the water, and it seemed to be 
just what they wanted. 

“Ah, ha!” exclaimed my guide, “it’s a mouse they 
want; all right, we'll fix ’em.” I reeled in my fish, 
which proved to be a handsome three-pounder, but on 
lifting it from the landing net my guide accidentally broke 
off the barb of the hook. It was the only fly of its 
kind I had with me, and I about made up my mind I 
should get no more of the sea trout in that pool on 
that day, at any rate. 

But my guide was evidently prepared for just such 
an emergency, for he took from his pocket the skin 
of a flying squirrel, from the belly part of which he 
cut a strip about three inches in length which he folded 
and tied to the shank of a bait hook somewhat after the 
manner in which a strip of menhaden is affixed to the 
hook as a casting bait for the striped bass. This he 
attached to my casting line and I threw it out into the 
pool. It was a queer looking object in the water, but 
the trout evidently wanted it, for they were not at all 
“backward in coming forward,” and they all seemed to 
want it at once. It is perhaps unnecessary to state 
that I secured all the sea trout then that I wanted. 


Frogs as Bait. 

As I before stated there is no accounting for the 
caprices of trout, for they will at times take almost 
any old thing that is thrown to them for bait. On one 
of my outings at the Upper Dam on the Rangeleys I 
met a gentleman who had just come from Connecticut, 
he had never before done any trout fishing but seemed 
to be willing to learn. On the evening of his arrival 
we had a little chat, during which he showed me a good 
sized wicker hamper which he had brought along. On 
opening it he displayed to my astonishment about 200 
small sized green frogs, huddled in a big bunch of 
damp moss, that he had brought for trout bait, evi- 
dently believing that since the frogs were acceptable to 
the black bass they would prove so to the trout. I 
told him I hardly believed that the Rangeley trout 
would care for the frogs, but he might try them. 

The incident seemed very funny to me, and I could 
not resist telling the story to the other men at the 
camp. Of course, everybody had a quiet laugh, and on 
the following morning many suggestions were given 
the stranger regarding bait, etc., for the large trout in 
those waters. He was told by one of the anglers that 
a bunch of raisins often proved an irresistible lure; 
by another he was informed that the white of a fried 
egg was an acceptable morsel, and by another the 
yellow foot of a chicken was a famous bait. 

The stranger “said ——s but sawed wood,” and he 
sawed it pretty effectively, for when he came back to 
camp that night he brought with him five or six of as 
handsome trout as one would wish to see, and all of 
them were taken with the little green frogs for bait, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Pike: What to do With Him 


BY L, 0. ARMSTRONG. 
Read before the North American Fish and Game Protective 
Association. 

I HAVE a feeling of respect, amounting almost to ad- 
miration, for the maskinongé. I love the doré, or wall- 
eyed pike, or golden pickerel, on account of his beauty 
and his flavor, but to the common pike (Esox lucius) I 
confess at the outset I am a mortal enemy, and therefore 
I must try my utmost to do him justice. Dr. Warwick 
claims for him that he can show intelligence, affection 
and gratitude. This is his story of an experience with 
an English ‘pond pike. It is a pretty story; even those 
who know it will not, I hope, object to its repetition. 

“When I lived in Durham,” says the Doctor, “I was 
tuking a walk one night in Lord Stamford’s Park. when 
{ arrived at the pond where fish destined for the table 
were temporarily kept. I noticed a splendid six-pound 
pike; when he saw me he darted away like a flash toward 
the center of the water. In his flight he struck his head 
against an iron ring in a post. I found out later that 
he had broken his skull and wounded the optic nerve. 
The fish was evidently suffering terribly; he darted to 
the bottom and buried his head in the mud, turning with 
such rapidity that he was lost to my sight for a moment. 
Then he plunged madly hither and thither in the pond, 
and finally threw himself out of the water on to the shore. 

1 examined him, and found a small portion of the brain 
coming out of the skull. I replaced the brain with care, 
and rounded the brain indenture. The fish remained 
quiet during the operation; when it was over it plunged 
into the water again. It seemed at first to be much re- 
lieved; but at the expiration of a few minutes it began 
again wildly to plunge in every direction, and finally 
threw itself out of the water again. It continued to do 
this several times in succession. I was deeply interested. 
I called the guard, and with his assistance I applied a 
bandage to the fracture, threw it back into the water 
and left it to its fate. Next morning when I appeared 
on the water’s edge, the pike came to me, placing his 
head close to my feet. I found the incident extraor- 
dinary. I examined the skull and found it to be doing 
well. I walked along the shore for some time; the fish 
swam as close to me as he could to and fro, turning 
when I turned; but as he was blind on the wounded 
side, he seemed to be agitated always when his wounded 
eye was next to the shore. Next day I brought some 
friends to see the fish; the pike swam toward me as 
usual, He gradually became so docile that he would 
come near when I whistled, and ate from my hand. With 
other people, to the contrary, he remained as shy and 
wild as ever.” 

Gentlemen, what do you think of that story? If true 
it makes one feel a stronger and more human interest in 
our finny fellow- beings, but nevertheless with them the 
law of the “survival of the fittest’ must work, and I 
hope that it may work a little more actively on account 
of our helpful action as an association. 

During a recent canoe trip on the Mississaga River 
in Ontario, Can., I met with a black-backed, pink-fleshed 
pike, which was gamey; he rose to the fly and broke a 
salmon-rod for me without my being conscious of any 
extraordinary clumsiness on my part. His size was not 
great enough to account for the discomfiture that I felt 
in being worsted by him; and after helping to eat him, 
his firmness and flavor made me temporarily more toler- 
ant of this water “bully and tough,” but I have recovered 
and am ready to make a declaration of war against the 
pike. Wherever he is to be found I would Russianize 
his territory. 

I would let flourish, and would ever help along the 
colonization of our waters by that favorite of mine, the 
doré (Lucioperea americana), or pike-perch. That 
grandest of fighters and bounteous giver of sensations, 
the maskenonzay, as Mr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
after the Ojibway fashion, correctly spelled and called 
him in “Hiawatha,” I would foster; but I would make 
war upon the vulgar pike. 

Some of my friends would have me- include all the 
members of the pike family in the declaration of war. 
‘They say to me in protecting doré, bass and maskenonzay 
are you not helping to destroy the trout, ouananiche and 
salmon? To some extent, perhaps; but in them I am 
protecting game fish of such delicious flavor that I find 
my palate to have many sympathizers when it says it 
can enjoy these three fish many more times during the 
year than trout or salmon, which are a little rich. In 
fact, I do not know of any occasion when my great 
friend, the palate, would not rebel against my declining 
an invitation to dine on either doré, bass or maske- 
vonzay and Sauterne. 

My fishing for doré and maskenonzay has been done in 
Canadian lakes in the far north, where they are a table 
luxury in any month in the year. 

But now, to be practical, let me ask you the question, 
“What are we going to do about it?” and at the same 
time give the answer from my point of view. I would 
propose then that this Association recommend to all the 
Governments that “No netting should be allowed except 
for pike, suckers, ling, catfish, whitefish and other 
coarse bottom-feeders. That all game fish should be re- 
turned to the water until September 15, 1905.” All com- 
mercial fishing companies should raise every other kind 
of fish just as meat canners raise their beef or mutton, 
or buy from those who have raised them. All other fish 
than those mentioned as being permissible should be 
caught by rod, hook and line only. This would give 
more work to local fishermen and as much pay. It would 
hurt only the few shareholders in the big commercial 
fishing companies, and these should be hurt if any hurt 
is to be received. 

I have been shocked at the waste of the net-fishermen 
in Lakes. Superior, Huron, Erie and Champlain. They 
have almost destroyed the fishing in Lake Ontario. At 
Sarnia and in Lake St. Clair the catches of doré in seines 
have been enormous. Let us put an end to this kind of 
fishing. 

The Canadian conscience is being awakened about the 
fishing in the Great Lakes and in Temagami, Lake Cham- 
plain, and I think the action of this Association has had 
something to do with it. 

Incidentally, I cannot refrain from referring to spring 
shooting for ducks. The duck is our ally in destroying 
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the pike-spawn in the spring. Let us make an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the spring duck. I have 
watched mother ducks diving for the pike-spawn, and 
have seen her fight to protect her young from the pike. 
I could not get near enough to se how she conducted 
the fight, but I saw her go down many times for the 
spawn, and saw that, in spite of many rushes of the pike, 
- ane and children of the duck family got away 
safely 

Resolved, that the North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association ask of all Legislatures that such 
legislation be enacted as will make it illegal for anyone 
to net trout of any kind, except namaycush or lake trout, 
bass of any kind, doré or wall-eyed pike, or maskenonzay, 
until Sept. 15, 1907, and that all legislatures in their 
publications should use the Indian name of the fish some- 
times called muskullunge—mascalonge—maskinongé, and 
that it should always be spelled in the Indian way as found 
in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” viz.: “Maskenonza,” with 
the a hard—Maskenonzay, or according to the govern- 
mental pronunciation in Canada—maskinongé. 

Is there need of this or of some other more effective 
action? Let me tell you that there is. I met some far- 
mers last year who were about to gather together to 
ask the Government to send them some pike for sum- 
mer-fishing because they “grew fast and were easy to 
catch.” These farmers lived on a lake well stocked: with 
lake trout that were, however, not easy for them to 
catch in summer. There is a largely-signed petition at 
Ottawa, Canada, sent in by the citizens of Stony Lake, 
County of Peterboro, asking for a pike hatchery; the 
reason given being that there had been a great destruc- 
tion and reduction in the number of pike in the region, 
whereas salmon and trout had increased notably for 
some years. These are intelligent people, good farmers 
and citizens, and yet do they not remind you of the frogs 
who asked for a king and got the heron? Do you not 
see in them the lambs asking for wolves to come and 
crunch their tender bones? We must protect these and 
all other lambs from the common pike, that fresh water 
wolf, that shark of the inland lakes. Let this fish make 
recom for a better species. He is a thief and a black- 
guard. Let us kill him any way we can; let us pitch- 
fork him in the shallows and small creeks, spear him, 
shoot him, set night lines for him, net him, destroy him 
by fair means or foul; he has no friends among the wise 
and the good. 


The Strike in Sea-Fishing. 


To strike at the right moment, and with a nice judg- 
ment, is one of the most useful arts at the command of 
the angler. It can be compared only with the gradual 
pressure on the trigger in deer-stalking. The pull- -off 
that jerks the rifle is fatal; it is the gentle squeezing of 
the trigger that does the trick and drops the stag, and it 
is the accurately-timed upward stroke of rod or line 
that hooks the fish. Now, in fresh-water angling, where 
there is more often than not a tell-tale float to betray the 
movements of the hidden fish, striking is a dainty art— 
a mere flick of the fingers or turn of the wrist. Where 
a tiny hook has to be embedded in a delicate fish in a 
few inches of water, science is evidently of greater 
moment than strength. When, on the other hand, a 
large hook has to be driven home in a pollock or conger 
feeding in a strong tideway, and perhaps a couple of 
hundred feet below the fisherman, it is clearly neces- 
sary to strike, not merely at the right moment, but also 
with considerable force. The right moment can be 
gauged only with practice, for there is no float, as a rule, 
and the fish are almost always out of sight. As an ex- 
ception to the last-named condition, I well remember 
Crift-lining for mackerel of great size off Mevagissey. 
The water was as clear as crystal, and we could plainly 
see the great mackerel, weighing up to 2 pounds and 24% 
pounds, darting in every direction quite three fathoms be- 
neath us. The bait was pilchard, and we had only to 
lower the heads and then lean over and hook each fish 
as the bait disappeared in its jaws. I fancy we caught 
the. best part of a hundred, and they were ali given 
away on the quay. That was a red-letter day, but, as a 
matter of fact, it savored rather of hooking tame carp 
in a pond, and if all sea-fishing were so simple the sport 
would have fewer admirers. 

It is when the fish are invisible that striking is dif- 
ficult. You may strike a fraction of a second too soon or 
too late, with as much result as firing a yard too much 
before or behind a driven pheasant. The fish is doubt- 
less injured, like the bird, but you are none the better 
off. Indeed, the late Matthias Dunn, of Mevagissey, 
accounted for the malformed sea-bream, which are not 
tncommon in the neighborhood of Plymouth, by the fact 
of fishermen striking impatiently when troubled with 
chads, as the bream are called in their youthful stage. 

The striking, which would not catch such small fish on 
the large pollack-hooks, tore away the upper portion of 
the jaw, he maintained, and these chad in time grew to 
be bream with a distorted face. I have, indeed, known 
woeful amateurs who prided themselves on foul- ‘hooking 
really good pollack and whiting, baiting their hooks and 
then continuously striking (like the manner in which 
Scotch herring ‘fishermen work the jigger lines) until a 
fish, prowling round the baits, would be hooked. This, 
however, is wanton pot-hunting and not fair fishing. 

The exact moment at which to strike must, as was said 
above, he learned by experience. Every fish lost in this 
way is a step in the education of the sea fishermen—that 
is, if he takes intelligent notice of his error and endeavors 
to correct it. The general principle is to strike as soon 
2s possible after first feeling the bite, and “as soon as 
possible” means in this case some portion of a second. 
Some fish, notably large pout, give a second and even a 
third chance, particularly when some tough bait like 
squid is used. Others, like mackerel, generally rob the 
hook of the bait at the first nip. The conger eel, again, 
sucks at the bite in gingerly fashion, and it is important 
to abstain from striking until the hook is really in the 
mouth of the fish. In short, the correct moment of 
striking can be learned only by agony study of the 
manner in which each fish takes the bait. These matters 


baffle description, and must be acquired at first hand. 
About the maner of striking, however, particularly in 
deep water, there is no doubt in my mind whatever. Thg 
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stroke must be firm and to the point. If using a rod one 
of two plans may be adopted. Either the rod top may be 
smartly flicked upwards through a good two feet, or else 
a couple of feet of the line may be pulled smartly back 
through the rings. The latter method will be voted 
heterodox by those stylists who say that the line should 
never be touched in any circumstances, being manipulated 
only with the winch. In ordinary circumstances I am 
in perfect accord with this canon of angling, but there are 
cases in which striking a fish can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished in deep water (especially when the hook is not 
as sharp as could be wished) only in the way indicated. 
With hand-line fishing there is less difficulty. The line is 
held between the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, the hand being kept inside the gunwale, and the 
moment a bite is felt the clenched hand is drawn smartly 
towards the body, as firmly, in fact, as if the angler were 
pulling up a runaway horse. This may at first sight 
appear a considerable expenditure of energy to hook a 
fish, but it must be remembered that a great deal of the 
energy is dissipated by the depth of the water, the force 
of the currents, and the inertia of the lead and wet line. — 
F. G. Alfialo in the County Gentleman. 





News from New Bern. 


New Bern, N. C., April 1—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Who do you s’pose I met here one day this week? 
Give it up? Well, it was Charles Hallock. Yes, it was; 
old Charles Hallock, the man that gave Forest AND 
STREAM such a boost that it has never been able to stop 
itself since. ¥ 

I say “old” because, compared with us young fellers 
of fifty odd or sixty, he is old. But you’d never imagine 
he had passed the three-score-and-ten mark, which he 
has, for his cheeks are as rosy, his eyes as bright, and 
his step as springy (“near about,” as they say down here) 
as they were in the eighties when he was living in New 
Bern and booming it for all he was worth. 

It is just possible that your readers may hear from 
him shortly, for I told him a heap o’ things that would 
make good copy. : 

I have been here for two or three months every winter 
since 1898, and hope to “do so some more,” as the climate 
1s much milder than that of New Jersey and living more 
reasonable, while quail, snipe, ducks and deer abound in 
the surrounding woods and marshes. 

Thanks to the educational efforts of the Audubon So- 
ciety in spreading useful information about birds, the 
white and gray gulls which winter here have, by their 
tameness and increased numivers, added a great attrac- 
tion to the water front along the Neuse River. Thought- 
less men and boys no longer shoot at them from the 
river bank, and being unmolested they fly or swim about 
quite close to the sea-wall which skirts the promenade, 
and will fearlessly pick up scraps of food thrown tc 
them. This, to strangers, is intensely interesting. and 
recalls the interest displayed by visitors to the Charles- 
ton Exposition in the flocks of wild ducks which found 
a safe asylum in Colonial Lake, and along the water- 
front of the famous South Battery. 

Fishing for black bass, whose local name is Welshman, 
1s good now and getting better every day. 

Both live bait and spoons are used, and the fish run 
in weight from two to six pounds. Later in the season 
other kinds of fish are taken in large numbers, but the 
Welshman is the only game fish, strictly speaking, that is 
found in this vicinity. J. L. Kearny, 

(of Perth Amboy, N. J.) 


The Salmon of Bangor Po I 


Bancor, Maine, April 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
‘Lhe first day on which it is allowable to fish for salmon 
is April first, and on that day there are always several 
enthusiasts, who usually are market fishermen, casting 
for the first fish of the season. This first salmon always 
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brings a high price, about $1.25 a pound, and the fisher- 
men are v eager to land the prize, both for the pe- 
cuniary profit and the record. early every year the 
first day records the first fish, and then there are times 
when it is a long time before the second fish is taken, 
while at other times April shows a fairly good record 
throughout the month. Old anglers contend that the fish- 
ing at this pool, once famous for its salmon supply, is 
better on those seasons when the leaving of the ice is 
marked by a freshet, but there is no freshet at all this 
year. Although the ice is so.rotten in the river now, 
being in fact clear most of the way between the Bangor 
bridges and the sea, there has not been freshet enough 
to force it out thus far. Above the bridges there is an 
almost unbroken sheet of ice to the pool, and in the pool 
itself several boats are manned by the hardier souls, who 
have landed three fish to date. One, a trifle over 18 
pounds, was caught by Thomas F. Canning, the other 
two being a racer and a kelt. The ice will probably go 
clear to the dam before Monday, and after that date the 
fishing will be carried on with unabated vigor and per- 
severance. It is a bit unusual, that whether a man fishes 
for sport or market, he must use the artificial fly if he 
would have success with the aristocratic sea salmon, 
while in other fisheries the market fisherman frequently 
may, and does, resort to less sportsmanlike methods of 
Ivring his fish. Hersert W. Rowe. 


St. Lawrence Fishing. 


Watertown, N. Y., March 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of March 26, Dr. C. E. Latimer 
asks what causes the difference in the fishing on the St. 
Lawrence River. I claim that it is the absolute prohibi- 
tion of netting in these waters. Why does he have better 
success in those distant waters? For the reason that in 
those waters the use of nets is permitted at certain sea- 
sons of the year for the removal of the coarse fish, many 
of which are the natural enemies of the game fish. I 
would suggest that the Anglers’ Association of the St. 
Lawrence River, instead of meeting next summer and 
passing the “usual resolution,” select a committee of in- 
telligent sportsmen to investigate this matter as to why 
the fishing is so much better in those distant waters. In 
Chaumont Bay we have a practical demonstration of 
benefits of the removal of the coarse fish; our fishing has 
improved each year, until now we have the best small- 
mouth black bass fishing in the State. Just so long as 
the anglers of the St. Lawrence let law protect the stur- 
geon, eel, lawyer, bullhead, sucker,. mullet, sheepshead, 
rock bass, perch, and sunfish, just so long will their 
fishing grow poorer each year. I will guarantee that if 
the provisions of Sec. 74, of the game laws are ap- 
plied to the St. Lawrence River, the doctor will not have 
te go to those distant waters.to get a mess of fish. 

W. H. TAattett, President, 
Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Assn. 


Maskinongé or Maskenozha. 


Montreat.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have fished 
since boyhood among the Ojibways for maskenozha (as 
Longfellow spells it in his lines, “When he saw the fish 
rise upward, saw the pike, the maskenozha”) and among 
the French settlers for maskinongé, and 1 hive never 
heard among either of them the term “mascalonge” or 
“muskellunge,” which are to me, clearly, corruptions of 
the Ojibway word, as “Chippeway” is a corruption of 
the word “Ojibway,” and like that a corruption that is 
vot liked by the Siinisees. The Ojibways have named 
cur rivers—the Mississippi, for instance—and our lakes 
to a large extent, and to me it seems very clear that their 
pronunciation, or the French, which is almost identically 
the same, is the correct pronunciation. I do not think 
that “common consent or custom” should establish an 
error; but in our northern country at least there is no 
common consent as to mascalonge. That word has been 
imported and taught to the guides by the importers. I 





am very sure that from eastern Ontario to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, among French and. English alike, 
and to the west of the Ottawa as far as Lake Winnipeg 
among the Ojibways and English and French the words 
in general use are maskinongé according to the French, 
and maskenozha according to the Ojibways. 

In the United States there are admittedly five ways 
of spelling the corruption, Which is the correct? 

J. O. ARMSTRONG. 


Texas Tarpon. 


Tarpon, Texas, March 28.—I inclose you record of 
tarpon caught from 17th of March to 26th: 

F. S. Parmelee, Omaha, Neb., one. 

J. R. Wainwright, Pittsburg, four. 

W. B. Young, New York, eight. 

D. T. Beals, Kansas City, four. 

Geo. R. Barse, Kansas City, four. 

Lee Clark, Kansas City, one. 

Miss Violet Coen, Chicago, one. 

Miss Virginia Gillette, San Antonio, two. 

Geo. W. Jones, Kansas City, two. 

W. E. Thorne, Kansas City, one. 

J. E. Corrter. 
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Virginia Ficld Trials Association. 

RicHMonp, Va., March 28—A meeting of the Virginia 
Field Trials Association was held in Richmond, Virginia, 
recently. A good number of members were present. The 
main object of the meeting was to fix the date of hold- 
ing the trials for 1904, and to appoint a committee to 
select new grounds. The committee which consists of 
Dr. Leigh Buckner of Roanoke, Mr. E. P. Wilkins of 
Riverton, and Mr. Charles B. Cooke of Richmond were 
instructed to visit Martinsville in. Henry county at the 
junction of the Norfolk & Western and the Danville & 

estern, to look over the grounds and make all neces- 
sary arrangements, if they be found satisfactory. The 
date fixed for holding the trials was the week of Novem- 
ber 28, beginning Tuesday morning November 29. The 
club will add $25.00 to the purse, in open all-age stake. 

There’ was quite a discussion in this meeting of the 
question of requiring dogs to retrieve. Most of the old 
school dog men in Virginia think that a bird dog is not 
worth anything unless he will retrieve, and they lay great 
stress on this one point. The matter was finally com- 
promised by adopting the following rule: Retrieving 
shall be considered in the members’ all-age stake only, 
in determining the winners. 

The following committee was appointed by the chair- 
man to select judges for the trials: Mr. Polk Miller, Mr. 
J. C. Tignor, and Mr. Chas. B. Cooke. Letters were 
read from the President, Mr. Geo. G. Herring, and 
other members, regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting. The club is in a prosperous and flourishing 
condition and is making a change of grounds solely in 
the interest of the association, and the desire to furnish 
plenty of birds. From the report of members who are 
training young dogs and grooming their older ones, the 
1904 trials will be bigger and better than ever before. 

Cuas. B. Cooke, Secretary. 


Points and Flushes. 


From a correspondent we have received information 
that a libel suit has been instituted on the part of the 
judges of the recent field trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., 
znd by the United States Field Trial Club, against the 
American Field Publishing Company of Chicago. The 
alleged libel is stated to have been published in the 
American Field of Feb. 6. 











A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


Red Dragon C, C. 


BY W. K. PARK, RED DRAGON C, C, 


On THE west bank of the Delaware River, a few 
miles above Philadelphia, the Red Dragon C. C. re- 
joices in the possession of a typical canoeist’s home. 


Here a number of congenial spirits meet, exchange 


ideas and give and take advice on things appertaining 
to aquatic life. Here they hold forth the year round, 
resting in the shady grove, or paddling, or sailing, or 
swimming, or perhaps, wrestling with an obstreperous 
“choo-choo” boat during the sweltering summer 
months. Here they shoot at clay targets, or skate, 
or tinker with canoes, or remodel launches and other 
craft during the dreary winter period. 

The Red Dragon C. C. was formed in 1887 with 9 
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home on the New Jersey side of the Delaware. A year 
later the Keystone C. C. amalgamated with them under 
the name of the Red Dragon C. C. of Philadelphia. At 
that time they had headquarters at Cooper’s Point, 
Camden, N. J. 

Canoeing became a popular recreation on the Dela- 
ware, and the membership in the new club grew rapidly. 
In December, 1889, misfortune frowned upon them and 
fire wiped out all their belongings. Undaunted by this 


* blow they went to work and soon had a new home and 


a fleet of twenty new canoes, making the club stronger 
than ever. Additional members were received, and for 
more than a year the Red Dragons were happy and 
properous. But a year later fire again visited them 
and a second time the canoeists saw their home and 
fleet destroyed, a ; : 

Two such disasters was quite disheartening, and it 


was with much difficulty that the organization was 
held together. In 1891 the faithful few selected a home 
near Wissinoming, Pa., eight miles above Philadelphia. 
Six canoes and a St. Lawrence skiff comprised the fleet, 
and eight members were ready to again paddle against 
the stream of adversity and battle the tide of mis- 
fortune ultimately to reach a peaceful harbor. At this 
time Fred W. Noyes was commodore and A. S. Feni- 
more, purser. These men worked faithfully for the 
club’s welfare, and to them much praise is due. Others - 
who helped at that period were R. G. Fleischmann, H. 
C. Blumner, W. Gray and Dr. F. O. Gross. To the 
last named great credit must be given for his in 
fluence in securing the present comfortable quarters at 
Wissinoming. 

In May, 1802, the Red Dragon C. C. took possession 
of their new home and shortly afterward gave a rex 
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atta, which drew many canoeists from other places. 
So pleasant were the surroundings that a number of 
the Mequnonois C. C., of Camden, became members of 
the Red Dragons, adding much strength to the organi- 
zation. From this period the club grew and prospered, 
and the names of such zealous canoeists as Maurice 
D. Wilt, Dr. Buckingham, H. E. McCormick, H. M. 
Rogers, Harry Fleischmann, H. E. Bachmann, W. J. 
Scott, Joseph Edward Murray, Lloyd Titus, J. M. 





4 A Red Dragon Camp at Delanco, N. J. 


Hamilton, Omar Shallcross and E. W. Crittenden 
were added to the roster. Sailing canoes were much 
in {savor at that time, although the paddling canoes 
had their devotees. 

From 1895 to 19cO new men came in who enjoyed 
th: double blade and such enthusiasts as E. D. Heming- 
way Chas. Zimmerling, Harry E. Davis, A. D. Shaw, 
T. W. Cook, Tom McGinley, W. K. Park, W. Bach- 
nann, and F. A. Hookey soon made cruising a popular 
form of recreation. 

Fach year the Red Dragons held regattas which be- 
caine immensely popular with the lovers of aquatic 
sj urts. After each meeting of this sort new applicants 
fr membership were admitted, and within the past 
three years the club has added such-active workers as 
J. C. Maclister, W. C. Thompson, Wm. Overington, 
Jr., Paul S. McMichael, W. H. Logan, Jr., Edwin K. 
Merrill, W. H. Wolstencroft, Chas. W. Swift, C. Alfred 
Sparmaker, Theodore Quasebart and Clifton T. 
Mitchell. Nearly every new member added a canoe 
to the fleet, and special quarters were constructed on 
the club grounds with racks, fitted with rollers, the 
building being large enough to accommodate thirty 





The End of the Red Dragon C. C. Pier, Delaware River. 


canoes. At the present time the fleet consists of twenty- 
one cruising canoes, two racing canoes, one sailing 
canoe, three gunning skiffs, one Cape Cod catboat, 
four launches and six yawls. 

_ The home of the club is an ideal place for the en- 
joyment of river life. The property consists of several 
acres of well-shaded ground facing the Delaware River 
The house is a bistorical mansicn, over I°9 yiars 
old, quite surrounded by a grove of fine old trees 
The interior is of the colonial style. the old-fashioned 
fireplace lending a peculiar charm, particularly on a 
winter’s evening when the logs are cracking and bliz- 
ing cheerfully and the boys are seated around, sipping 
musty ale and making merry with song and story. 

On the first floor is located the reading and smoking 
room, the walls being decorated with trophies. relics. 
models of canoes, photographs and appropriate pic- 
tures. Adjoining are private rooms of members. On 
the second and third floors are other rooms, each 
shared by two men, who have fitted their quarters ac- 
cording to their own ideas; some with art decorations 
and pictures depicting scenes upon the water, others 
with game panels, shooting scenes or trophies of the 
field, each showing the individual taste of the oc- 
cupants. 

On the second floor the janitor’s family have 
quarters. In the basement of the house the “Raths 
Keller,” now called “Snug Harbor,” permits of sup- 
pers, informal gatherings or club smokers where the 
quaint surroundings and immense fireplace invites 
sociability and reminiscent reveries. 

In the rear of the mansion is a tennis court, an in- 
closed kennel for the hunting dogs of the club’s sports- 
men, and several cabins where the members do their 
cooking and eating during the summer months. In 
the front of the club house, and extending out 150 feet 
over the river is the club wharf. At the Tarther end is 
a sliding gangway and floating dock. At the end of 
the wharf proper is a broad “look-out” supplied with 
seats and chairs. In the summer evenings when the 
city is suffering from the heat the Red ons and 


their friends gather here and pass pleasant hours fanned 
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by the cool breeze from the river, at times listening to 
the soft music of the mandolin and guitar. 

During the winter months the wharf is put to another 
use, the gun exponents getting out traps and fitting it 
up for shooting at clay targets. The sport is indulged 
in on Saturday afternoons, and many spirited contests 
are held, several of the members being experts with 
the shotgun. ; 

fhe Red Dragon C. C. has been quite prominent in 
the A. C. A. meets, and in 1894 they sent a large dele- 
gation to Croton Point, taking first prize for the best 
club mess. The A. C. A. has on two occasions be- 
stowed upon members of the Red Dragon C. C. the 
honor of being chosen vice-commodore. Fred W. 
Noyes and Joseph Edward Murray. each serving one 
term. During the Iatter’s term in 1897 a notably suc- 
cessful cruise was given on the Delaware River from 
Easton to Philadelphia, Mr. Murray being in charge. 
This club has been represented in the A. C. A. races 
for several years past, and some of its double blade ex- 
perts have returned with well-earned trophies 

Cruising and camping is one of the delights of the 
Red’ Dragons, and every season several of the mem- 
bers cruise from Easton to Trenton, a charming two 
days’ run. Other short cruises are made on the Penny- 
pack and Neshaming Creeks on the Pennsylvania side, 
and the Pensauken and Rancocas Creeks on the New 
Jersey side of the river, a run of nearly fifty miles 
being possible on the last named stream—if attempted 
before mosquito time. These cruises are usually only 
a day’s outing, but at times a longer cruise is made 
on one of the larger creeks, taking an afternoon tide 
fifteen to twenty miles, camping, or stopping at a 
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country hotel over night and returning with the tide 
the following morning. Such runs are always well 
attended by the members, and often the wives of the 
more fortunate ones go along to share the delights of 
the trip. 

Two or three times during the season several of the 
members who prefer camp life to cruising stake their 
tents in a shady spot near Delanco, N. J., five miles 
above the club house, or on a pretty island in the 
Rancocas Creek twelve miles away. Many pleasant 
camps have been established at Delanco, and on one 
occasion the Atlantic division of the A. C. A. held a 
meet here. 

Club regattas are given in June and September, 
handsome prizes attracting canoeists from various clubs 
along the upper Delaware. The programme is always 
a varied one, and the paddling races, single and double, 
swimming races and tilting tournaments form exciting 
affairs. 

The success of the Red Dragon C. C. is due in a great 
measure to the interest taken by each individual mem- 
ber. There are none who shirk their duty, and drones 





Fireplace in Main Reading Room of the Red Dragon C. C. 


or bores are not allowed to remain long in the club. 
To become a Red Dragon required something besides 
the name of being “a good fellow.” Active boating 
men are the only ones who ever receive membership. 
It is an organization of. gentlemen who have. similar 
tastes and inclinations. One cxcellent rule of the club 
is that of “no treating.” While the utmost sociability 
is always manifest among the members each man pays 
his own way and the poorest one feels equally at home 
with the richest, whether at a theater party, a club 
supper or an informal gathering. 

To show the energy and love for work possessed by 
some of the red-blooded ones, it is only necessary to 
look at the log book. This shows that during the 
season of 1903. Paul McMichael paddled 625 miles, J. 
C. Maclister 583, W. H. Logan, Jr.; 254 and M. D. 
Wilt 253. These men each received a handsome trophy 
offered by the commodore to all who paddled 250 miles 
or more during the season. A dozen other members 
Fro the their muscle by covering from 100 to 200 miles. 


n the racing J. ©. Maclister, M. D, Wilt, Paul Mc- 
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Michael, T. W. Cook, E. D. Hemingway and H. E. 
Davis are among the leaders. 

The present officers of the Red Dragon C. C. are: 
Com., J. C. Maclister; Vice-Com., W. C. Thompson; 
Purser, W. H. Logan, Jr.; Quartermaster, Harry W. 
Fleischmann; Fleet Surgeon, F. O. Gross, M.D.; 
Meas., Harry Blumner; Correspondent, Will K. Park; 
House Committee, W. H. Wolstencroft, M. D Wilt, 
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P. F. McMichael and H. E. Davis; Trustees, Joseph 
Edward Murray, A. S. Fenimore, E. D. Hemingway. 

The Red Dragon C. C. club house has no latch string 
out, as the door always stands wide open to all fellow 
canoeists. P 


Camping and Canoe Cruising in 
Canada. 
BY R. W. ASHCROFT. 


The Outfit. 


TENT, 7x10, with poles (Indians carried their own 
tent). Ax, two lanterns, four tin pails (nested), two 
frying pans with covers, one mixing pan, one cooking 
spoon, six each tin cups and plates, six each knives, 
forks and spoons, one broiler. 

In addition, each man carried: Two pairs blankets, 
one sweater, rain coat, soft hat, two woolen shirts, two 
suits underwear, four pairs socks, one pair shoes, one 
pair rubber shoes, one pair waders, two pairs trousers, 
and half a dozen handkerchiefs. Other odds and ends 





Red Dragons in camp at Delanco, N. J. 


according to the eccentricities of the individual. Each 
kit being inclosed in a large sheet of table oil!-cloth, 
which was used at night underneath the blankets. 

The Commissary Department’s list was as follows: 
2olbs. bacon, 1 peck potatoes, 25lbs. flour, 1olbs. rice, 
1olbs. corn meal, slbs. dried prunes, sibs. dried apri- 
cots, 1olbs. sugar, 6 tins baked beans, 1lb. Lipton’s 
India Ceylon tea, 2lbs. Lion coffee, 2 lbs Plasmon 
cocoa. 2lbs. Plasmon chocolate, 1 dozen boxes safety 
matches, 1 dozen wax candles, bag of salt, can of 
reprer. can of baking powder. Milk, butter, eggs. 
frecl meat, potatoes, etc., were procured en route 
from the settlers. 





"Way down upon the Scugog River—the gond old 
Scugog. That was where it commenced on a bright, 
sunny morning toward the end of last June 

The Scugog, however far removed from eunhony its 
name may be, is nevertheless a stream of pleasing parts, 
flowing from the lake of its name to Sturgeon Lake in 
Ontario. 

There were four of us, weary of New York’s asnhalt 
trails and “long-green” angling, and, as it proved, no 
church choir ever boasted a quartette who blended 
more harmoniously. 
| To the “Guv,” it was a home-coming. He was born 
and raised on that river, lucky fellow! Even the bull- 
frogs: knew him, and hoarsely croaked a welcome. 
Every summer, for nigh three decades. has his paddle 
fondly kissed those waters, and their wildness and 
their beauty have. for him, lost none of their charm 
and magnetism. Nor did we wonder at it! 

The noble C-sker had accompanied the “Guv” the 
year before, and the memory of his experiences then 
served only to whet his appetite for more. As the 
Gaffer aptly remarked to me: “Cinders,” said he, 
“Tom Jones’ avidity for the fair sex was mild com- 
pared with Casker’s hunger for the trout and bass of 
Ontario.” 

Faithful old Zack Knot was there waiting for us, 


The Ojibway tribe may well be proud of him. A 
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grandfather is he, who has fished and hunted and 
trapped and guided in these woods and waters for 
many a-year. Johnny, his youngest boy, a child of 
nature, was with him. We guessed why, before the 
final handshake; as, during the trip, our thoughts often 
joined those of the old guide as he fondly gazed at 
the boy’s face, and we, too, saw therein the wistful, 
silent features of the squaw mother who had departed 
for the happy hunting grounds a dozen summers since. 

The three cedar canoes, trim craft from “clew to 
earing,” 16ft. long over all, were loaded to within a 
couple of inches of the “gunnel” when we weighed 
anchor. Despite our attempt to “go light,” and the 
fact that before leaving we did discard about one-third 
of the canned luxuries on our anti-hunger list, we had 
about all we could carry, and were somewhat fearsome 
of choppy weather on the northerly lakes. 

Merrily we dipped our maple paddles into the water, 
gently floating with the current down the Scugog, and 
then paddled through a submerged marsh, full of 
fallen timber and tree stumps, into Goose Lake. 
Though somewhat early in the afternoon, we com- 
menced to troll for “lunge,” using a medium-sized 
copper spoon. For an hour, we struck nothing but 
snags and weeds, and then a smile o’erspread Zack’s 
kindly face. His trolling line was wound around his 
knee, in order to facilitate paddling. Concurrently 
with the smile that enwrapped his visage, I, who was 
in his canoe, observed a suspicious twitching of his 
knee. 

“I’ve got him!” he whispered delightedly, and com- 
menced to pull in his line, hand over hand, while I 
stood ready with the gaff. 

To land the first fish is one of the honors of any 
angling trip that all try to achieve. Until then, every 
one is on the qui vive and keeps eyeing the other craft 
with anxiety, lest one of them should win the prize. 
Strikes are kept religiously dark, until one knows 
whether it is the real goods or some sophistry. I had 
gaffed a magnificent maskinongé before our triumphant 
howl reached the ears of the occupants of the two other 
canoes. The sobriquet “lunge” is a fitting one for this 
fish, as they are, most assuredly, fierceness personified 
while they last. They swallow the bait with a venge- 
ance, and it is often necessary to cut one’s line and wait 
until supper time before one’s favorite spoon may be 
secured for further service. 

A two-pound small-mouthed bass by ye noble Casker, 
and a ten-pound “lunge” by ye humble Cinders, com- 
pleted the day’s score; and we put up our canvas at 
Camp Pleasant, on the Fenelon River, about half a mile 
below the falls. 
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Fifteen-Footers from a Massachu- 
setts Standpoint. 


N all the history of yachting, the 
distinctly small boat has never 
been so popular or so prominent 
as it is to-day. And by “small 
boat” I mean what is now under- 
stood by those words. Only 
afew years ago anything under 
forty feet waterline length was 
thought “small,” but at the pres- 
ent time the average yachtsman 
of New England considers a 30- 
footer tremendously “shippy” and 
palatial. 

The ever increasing length of 
overhangs has, of course, been 
one factor in the trend of the 
yachting world to smaller and 
smaller boats, for many a modern 30-footer has as much 
deck space as an old forty-five. 

Another factor is the ever increasing cost of yachts. 
The man with but $1,000 for a boat could once have 
obtained a 25-footer for that sum, but must now em- 
ploy a cheap builder if he desires even an 18-footer. 

Still another element in the growth of the wee classes, 
is the fact that young America is no longer content 
to learn in a rowboat with a sheet for a sail, but 
must have a craft essentially as “yachty” as that of his 
father. This is quite as it should be, for it develops 
pride in his boat. 

Then, too, the fathers have found that there is as 
much sport and more independence in racing a small 
boat than a much larger one. It is certainly keener 

. racing where one meets fifteen competitors than where 
one has but two or three antagonists, and this wealth 
of rivals is more surely to be found in the smaller 
classes. 

The result has been that while the 21-footers fur- 
nished a good sized fleet, and the 18-footers the larg- 
est class in our history, the 15-footers are destined to 
eclipse everything in point of numbers, and probably 
in closeness of competition. 

The 15-footers received their first great boom in 
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The Gaffer always slept late. We could never root 
him out before 5 o’clock. The first morning was the 
exception to the rule, for, at about 4:30, an unearthly 
howl of terror emanated from the tent. Out jumpéd 
a squirrel, and made for the nearest tree. Then came 
Gaffer, panting as though he had been wrestling wrth 
a bear. The squirre] had been squatting on his chést. 

We did stunts that day, portaging over Fenelon Falls, 
and then hustling across Cameron Lake to the slide 
in Rosedale River, which was reached at noon. It was 
here that Casker-caught his bass—three of them, ag- 
gregating ten pounds, all from the one pool, and with- 
in ten minutes. All you’ve got to do now is to whisper 
“Rosedale” to Casker, and he'll kick up his heels like 
a young colt. 

Balsam Lake is an ugly one on a windy day, so, in- 
stead of camping on Bald Island as intended, we took 
advantage of the pleasant weather and consequent 
smooth water, and hiked across and up Gull River to 
Camp Whippoorwill, dropping anchor about a mile 
below Coboconk. 

The next morning—twas Monday—we raided Cobo- 
conk for supplies. We asked for bread, but couldn’t 
get a crust. They bake once a week in Coboconk, and 
that on Monday afternoons. We invested in a sponge, 
and a can of white lead, too, as one of the canoes 
showed signs of porosity. After plastering any ap- 
parently dilated seams of this Jonah craft with the 
lead, we lifted all three canoes across the dam, loaded 
them, and prepared for the mile of stiff paddling up the 
Coboconk River to the north of the town. Canoe poles 
would have been desirable implements for that little 
stretch, but, not having them, we took our comfort 
irom the knowledge that we would come back that way. 

We had heard at Coboconk that there was a -log 
drive in the Norland River, and, as we were anxious 
to make time on the outward-bound trip, we didn’t 
waste much of it in the Little and Big Mud Turtle 
Lakes. 

At the mouth of the Norland River, there is a 
peninsula about a mile in length, and it is much more 
convenient to portage across this strip of land than to 
indulge in a two-mile paddle around the point. At 
least, we thought so. Before doing so, however, we 
reconnoitered as to the navigability of the Norland 
River, and found that we could approach to within 100 
yards of the falls. On the way up, we passed the log- 
driver’s raft, and the ubiquitous aligator. Zack par- 
leyed with the cook as he passed the raft, and ex- 
changed three fine bass for three pies. Oh, those pies! 
What cast-iron stomachs log-drivers must have! Never- 
theless, we negotiated them, and added the three tin 
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plates to our stock of culinary articles. I especially 
was thankful for these extra plates, as I never did 
—_ kindly to eating my dessert off an unwashed meat 
plate. 

We landed at the foot of a steep bank on the right- 
hand side of the stream about 100 yards below the slide. 
To those unaccustomed to watching a drive of logs 
shooting a slide, there is something most eee 
about it. Above the slide, all is quiet and gentle, an 
the logs float lazily along toward the brink. They 
gather momentum down the incline, and then take their 
plunge into the noisy tumultuous water, often ap- 
parently turning a double somersault in their mad and 
frantic career. Small hope there’d be for any frail 
canoe that perchance was drawn down one of these 
slides, although some super-venturesome paddlers turn 
the trick once in a while, either voluntarily, or because, 
on their way down stream, they were too careless in 
approaching the brink of the slide, to make a safe 
landing. 

If there’s one thing that a log-driver prefers to his 
liquor or his cards, it is a chance to fool a canoeist. 
Inquiry on our part as to the probable duration of the 
drive developed the information that the stream would 
be clear in two hours, and yet not for three days. The 
time varied according to the informant. We finally 
learned from a farmer, who had just driven into town, 
that the end of the drive was about two miles up- 
stream, and this information made us decide to portage. 

For this purpose, we hired a hay wagon. The heavy 
stuff was loaded in the bottom of the wagon, and one 
of the canoes placed in the center on top of it. 
two other canoes fitted nicely on the- overhanging 
sides of the wagon, and all were securely bound and 
tied and paddled with one cushion and soft stuff. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have been proposed for membership 
to the A. C. A: 

C. A. Temple, Robert L. Manning, Albert W. 
Thompson, Remson Varick, J. B. McCrillis, Frederic 
S. Nutting, Harry C. Coulter, Edgar L. Martin and 
Mendon P. Moore, all of Manchester, N. H.; George 
C. Cheney, Dedham, Mass.; Clifton T. Mitchell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. M. Morse and Fred B. Williams, 
Trenton, N. J.; Harry L’Hommedieu, Ray B. Kurtz, 
Conrad L. Baer, Raymond L. Watt, Frank T. Day, all 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; R? W. Allen, Kenosha, Wis.; J. G. 
Tyssowski, of Chicago, Ill.; William Becket Harding, 
of New York City. 
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1895, when the first races for the Seawanhaka cup 
were held. Although technically known then as half- 
raters, they all approximated 15i{t. length on the water- 
line, and the way they “caught on” was truly marvelous. 
The class seemed to spring up over night. 

It is not the purpose of this article, nor does space 
permit me, to trace the cause of the speedy decline 
of the half-rater class. Suffice it to say that our 
clever designers, as is their wont, speedily murdered 
the class by demonstrating that under its rules, a 
perishable, shingle-shaped article and not a staunch 
boat, was the prize winner. 

But brief as was the popularity of the half-rater, it 
was sufficient to sow good seed, since it demonstrated 
the practicability of sport in so diminutive a boat. The 
class was the direct forebear of the many one-design 
classes of 15-footers which have since then appeared 
upon our waters. 

Nowadays, 1f one wishes to be assured of an ap- 
preciative audience, he has but to burst into abuse of 
one-design classes. Nearly all the yachting writers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, have their regular monthly 
slap at the idea. 

But what if they are hard on the designers who did 
not get the order? And what if they do contribute 
little to the general advance of nautical science? If 
they furnish sport to a small army of men; if they 
produce boats where otherwise there would have been 
nothing but freaks; if they create more yachtsmen and 
better seamen; and (parenthetically), if they give the 
editors something on which to indulge their fine art 
of whole-souled denunciation, have not the one-design 
boats accomplished all that mortal can ask? 

Take the “Water-Wags,” a one-design class in Dublin 
Bay that has flourished for over twenty years, and is 
still very much alive; take the Newport thirties, or the 
Seawanhaka twenty-ones—what general measurement 
rule has produced better results? 

Two great objections to one-design classes which 
have not been exploited by yachting critics (and which 
I mention here for their benefit), are the facts that 
most men want something a little different from every- 
body else’s, and that (alas! that it should be so) where 
one is beaten because the other fellow is too clever for 
him he has to take it out on some one, and as he cannot 
lay it to his boat, he is apt to vent his feelings on his 
rivals (N. B.—By protests, bickerings and innuendoes.), 
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Perhaps you think I am straying from my subject. 
Perhaps I am—perhaps not. I know of one meritorious 
class of one-design 15-footers that was disrupted in 
precisely that fashion. I refer to the Crosby designed 
class at Hyannis Port, Mass. These were shoal draft, 
beamy, centerboard craft, with all the ballast inside. 
The most remarkable feature of this class was that 
all the boats were owned by the builder and chartered 
by him each season to the summer residents of Hyannis 
Port. It was a most progressive move on the part 


of the builder, and if it was not remunerative (which 
I believe it to have been) it was due to the jealousies 





Herreshoff 15-footer Teaser. 


of the: putative owners rather than to any fault of his. 

Hyannis Port is an ideal spot for a one-design class. 
As a yachting center it is semi-isolated. It is remote 
from any yacht racing association and the waters and 
winds of that locality have characteristics essentially 
their own. The boats that Mr. Crosby produced were 
admirably adapted to that vicinity, although they were 
undeniably homely and were a shade too beamy and 
flat for the prevalent seas of Nantucket Sound. Their 
overhangs, both forward and aft, showed a reverse 
curve at the L.W.L., and this gaye a very peculiar 
shape to the transom. New York men who recall the 
Crosby half-rater of 1896, can get a good idea of this 
craft. Although designed as 15-footers, their extremely 
low overhangs soon settled until they measured 17ft. 
on the L.W.L., and they are now considered 17-footers. 
It is well to remember this fact and their beam of 
8ft. in connection with their sail area of 388 sq. ft. 
They were over-canvased for everything save the 
lightest airs. 

Their ballast was but 300 pounds, and was carried 
inside. It consisted of small stones and shale, which 
is a popular form of ballast on Cape Cod, as everyone 
who has ever seen a good old-fashioned Cape “Cat” 
knows. This ballast was of value principally for trim- 
ming purposes, as the boats depended for their sta- 
bility almost entirely on their great beam and flat floor. 

The boats started off with a schedule of two races 
per week, and much sport should have resulted. But 





Herreshoff 15-footer Spider. 


the wrong spirit prevailed, and when one skipper suc- 
ceeded in winning several straight races, the others 
invented protest after protest and finally quit racing 
altogether in a fit of sulks. 

The best known of the one-design 15ft. classes is 
probably that of the Beverly Y. C. Designed and 
built by Herreshoff, these boats have the appearance 
of being small editions of Columbia. Their bow over- 
hang is long, strikingly high and fairly sharp. Al- 
though of the centerboard type, they are narrower than 
any of the other one-design class boats, having but 
sit. 10in. extreme breadth. Their draft of aft, 3in. is 
also less than any of the others save the Crosby boats. 

Buzzard’s Bay is rather more turbulent than any 
other sheet of water on the New England coast. The 
prevalent wind is S.W. and blows straight up the bay. 
1 ° i . < ' . . 
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The tides run very strong, and when going out against 
the S.W. wind cause a nasty, choppy sea. This“is ac- 
centuated by the fact that the winds of that locality 
average much greater weight than those at Larchmont 
or Marblehead. > 

Mr. Herreshoff took these things into consideration 
in designing the class and produced a boat admirably 
adapted to the local conditions. The class has afforded 
the keenest of racing every year since its conception 
and is still popular. It has done much to develop the 
sport in that locality and to breed new and able sailor 
men. Despite their diminutive size, they have proved 
and over to 
Vineyard Haven. 

In point of numbers, the most prominent 
size is that organized by members of the 
Corinthian Y. C., and built in the winter of 1902—03, 
from the design of Mr. Clinton H. Crane. It was at 
first proposed to build a class under the rating rule, 
but it was feared that such boats would not be fast 
enough, so a one-design class was determined upon. 
In appearance the boats greatly resemble a 21ft;_knock- 
about scaled down to 15!t. They are very handsome, 
and this aside from their careful construction and 
beautiful finish. They are double-planked, which seems 
unnecessary for such small boats, and built- of the 
most expensive materials, which also seems a subject 
of regret, as they would be just as serviceable if less 
expensive, and would at the same time be more at- 
tractive to men with slender purses. However, as some 
twenty or more of them were built, this last objection 
may not be well founded. I understand that they cost 
$650 cach, exclusive of sails and fittings 

In design they are keel boats with more breadth than 
the Herreshoff boats, and less sail area, haying but 
290 sq. ft. in jib and mainsail. They are quite full 
forward and ait, with slack bilges and a moderate 
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Mattapoisett 15-footer Spindrift. 


amount of deadrise. The sections are saucer-like rather 
than U-shaped. 

Last winter was a great one for classes of this kind, 
for in addition to that of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C., others were formed from designs by Mr. W. 
Starling Burgess and Mr. William H. Hand, Jr. The 
former designed a class for the Mattapoisett Y. C. 
which had the avowed intention of trimming the 
Herreshoff boats of the Beverly Y. C. This was a pity, 
because the primary object of one-design classes is to 
produce an admirable boat irrespective of other craft. 
Eleven boats were built for this class, and the design 
showed much careful thought, although in my opinion 
it was not one particularly well adapted to Buzzard’s 
Bay waters. They have 7{t. 6in breadth or nearly 2it. 
more than the Herreshoff boats, and just one-half 
their L.W.L. Their bilges are fairly hard and their 
floors flat. The sections showed a hollow garboard, 
which serves to reduce the wetted surface. Although 
of the centerboard type, they drew 3it., or 9in. more 
than the Herreshoff boats and only gin. less than the 
Crane keel boats. The added breadth and greater draft 
made them much more powerful than their Herreshoff 
rivals and enabled them to swing 350 sq. ft. of sail, 
when the Herreshoff boats were under double reefs. 
Under these conditions the boats proved to be fairly 
well matched (judging from such chance meetings as 
the two types had; there was never any regular match 
between representatives of the two designs). In light 
or moderate winds the boats of the Mattapoisett Club 
were unable to compete with those of the Beverly 
Club; while in a light air and a lop of a sea the latter 
could sail circles around the boats from Mattapoisett. 
The trouble was that the Mattapoisett boats were too 
powerful and too flat for the conditions with which 
they had ordinarily to cope. In a breeze they de- 
veloped an excessive weather helm and became almost 
impossible to steer, even when still able to carry their 
sail. They were built rather heavier than the Herres- 
hoff boats in every respect. As an instance of. this 
their planking was S4in. stuff, as against-4in. planking 
of the Herreshoff boats. Their spars wefe also heavier 
—needlessly so—but this was probably a blessing rather 
than a detriment, since the added weight aloft. would 
tend to give them a list in light airs when they most 
needed it, and in heavy weather they would be able to 
carry their sail so much longer than the other 15- 
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footers that the unnecessary weight aloft was not a 
harm, comparatively. It is to be noticed that these 
Burgess designed boats had considerably more sail 
than any of the other 15ft. ones, with the exception 
of that designed by Crosby. To my mind they were 
not as handsome as the Herreshoff, Crane, or Hand 
products. These Mattapoisett boats made an unusual 


record by sailing in forty races last season. 

While it was not so announced, it is probable that 
Mr. Hand in designing a class for the New Bedford Y. 
C. also had it in mind to defeat the Herreshoff boats. 


His design, from which three boats were built, also 





Crosby 15-footer Roolet. 


went to more breadth and a flatter floor, more sail 
area, and less freeboard. He chose the keel type, but 
did not go to the extremes in dimensions that Mr. 
Burgess did, and his boats were as handsome little fel- 
lows as I have ever seen. The Hand and Crane boats 
are quite similar; but in almost every dimension, that 
of the former have a few more inches—to be exact, they 
have 5in. more over all length, 5in. more deck breadth, 
6in. more waterline breadth, 100 pounds more ballast, 
and 26 sq. ft. more sail than the Crane craft. 

In the few opportunities that arose for the Hand and 
Herreshoff boats to try conclusions, the former had 
rather the best of it. 

The successes of all these classes and their marked 
popularity was undoubtedly a factor in the recent 
adoption by the Massaclusetts Y. R. A. of a restricted 
1sit. class. But it is to be regretted that the task of 
drawing up the restrictions was left to a man- whose 
long identification with the old 21ft. cabin class and the 
new 22{t. class has influenced his mind in favor of a 
rather undesirable type of boat. This influence is shown 
in the restrictions devised by him. They are clearly 
calculated to produce a small 22-footer rather than a 
model similar to that of the Herreshoff, Crane or Hand 
boais. The new boats will be unduly wide, high- 
powered and over-canvased. It would seem as if in 
choosing the restrictions the very successful 18ft. knock- 
abouts would have been followed for ideas rather than 
the 22-footers. But such was not the case. The sail 
area is but 75 sq. ft. less than that allowed the 18- 
footers. In fact it is the direct proportion that 15 





Hand 15-footer. 


is to 18. Can it be possible that this rule framer 
thought that sail area should vary directly as the 
waterline length? Such a theory would give a go- 
footer but 2,250 sq. ft. of sail—18 is to 90 as 450 is to 
2,250. It is to be noticed that 375 sq. ft. of sail area 
is 25 sq. ft. more than that allowed the Burgess tsft. 
one-design class; 59 sq. ft. more than given Mr. Hand’s 
boats, 55 sq. ft. more than the Herreshoff boats have 
and 95 sq. ft. more than the Crane boats swing. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these restric- 
tions is the rule, “Boats having a draft of more than 
2ft. 6in. without centerboard shall be considered keel 
boats.” That either means that boats without center- 
boards are to be considered keel boats (which one 
would take to be the case without any rule to that 
effect), or else it means that centerboard boats draw. 
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ing 2ft. 6in. with board up are keel boats. I suppose 
in time a rule will be made to the effect that sloops 
having bowsprits over a certain length shall be con- 
sidered schooners. 

The oft-repeated call for heavy scantlings has been 
heeded in these rules with a vengeance! The planking 
is to be the same thickness as with the 21ft. raceabouts. 
The frames are to be of the same material and of the 
same size as the 21ft. raceabouts, but are to be spaced 
nearer together. The deck clamps and bilge stringers 
are to be three-quarters the size of those on the race- 
abouts but must run from stem to stern, while on the 
raceabouts the bilge stringers ran only half that dis- 
tance and their deck clamps were tapered at the ends. 





Mattapoisett 15-footer Spindrift. 


It does seem absurd for a 15-footer to have as 
heavy construction as a 21-footer, especially when the 
lighter construction of the Herreshoff 15-footers proved 
ample to meet the hammering received in Buzzards 
Bay. 

These new restrictions (calling for a minimum beam 
of 6ft. 6in. in keel, and 7{it. 6in. in centerboard boats) 
will produce very wide flat craft with beam carried 
well forward and alt, with deep, heavy transoms and 
blunt bows. They will be heavy and probably clumsy. 
It is hard to see how they can compare favorably in 
looks, seaworthiness or general adaptibility with the 
Crane, Hand or Herreshoff models. The popularity 
they are sure to meet with would prove much greater 
were they more nearly in accordance with the splendid 
little craft turned out by those three designers. . 

Such features of these restrictions as those barring 
hollow keels, hollow spars, and double planking are 
a step in the right direction and much to be commended. 
The boats are sure to be able to carry their enormous 
sail spread owing to the generous beam imposed by the 
restrictions. The only question is whether it is well 
to have such high-powered craft when boats with less 
power and less sail have proven themselves equally 
fast in the average racing conditions, and also whether 
or not these wide flat boats are preferable to the hand- 
somer types evolved by the Seawankaka, Beverly and 





New Bedford Y. Cs. These questions are ones that 
are best answered by the personal opinions of those 
who build for the new class. : 

Table of comparative dimensions of the different 
classes of -15-footers: 


Designers ..Crosby. Herreshoff. Burgess. Crane. Hand. 
Tyg: Sick C.B. y CB. C.B. Keel. Keel. 
L:O.As: scsi 25ft. 22ft. 26ft. 24ft. Sin. 24ft. 10in. 
L.W.L. .....165ft. 15ft. 15ft. 15ft. 15ft. 

Ex. breadth. .8ft. 5ft. 10in. 6ft. 2in. 6ft. Tin. 
L.W.L. bdth Tit. Tit. Gin. O5ft. Gin. 6ft. 

L’st freeb’d. l6in. lbin. 15in. 
Dette. ives lft. Gin. 2it. 3in. 3ft. 3ft. 9in. 3ft. Sin. 
Area m’ns’l..311sq.ft 280sq.ft.  281sq.ft. 260sq.ft. 
Area jib..... Tisq. ft. 70sq. ft. 59sq. ft. 56sq.ft. 
Tetal S.A....388sq.ft.  320sq.ft.  350sq.ft.  290sq.ft.  316sq-ft. 
Ballast ...... 3001bs. 600lbs. 1100Ibs. 1200Ibs. 
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BY A. R. CATTO, YOKOHAMA Y. C. 


Ear.y in the history of the foreign settlement in 
Yokohama there were occasional sailing races among 
the boats of the ships lying in the port, and as boats 
were acquired by the residents the sport grew in pop- 
ularity. For many years the fleet consisted of open 
boats, old converted ships’ lifeboats, etc., but as time 
went on craft were specially built for the purpose, and 
during the season of 1886 races were held regularly and 
sc much enthusiasm was shown that it was felt that the 
sport required the establishment of a properly organized 
yacht club. At the outset there was some difficulty, as 
the Rowing Club, to which most of the boat owners 
belonged, wished to take the matter in hand. The Row- 
ing Club had a pavilion and landing stage, which they 
represented as being indispensable to the owners of the 
sailing boats, but the latter felt that it would be better 
to have their own organization, and decided to form 
a separate club, even if they had only the wide, wide 
sea as their club house. The Yokohama Sailing Club 
was therefore formed, and commenced the season of 
1887 with about 24 sail on their register. Of these, five 
were specially built yachts, decked and ballasted, five 
were open or half-decked, one was built on the model 
oi a Japanese fishing boat, and the remainder were con- 
verted ships’ boats. The champion for the season of 
1886 is still on the club register, and still races occa- 
sionally in handicaps. 

The succeeding four years saw a large number of 
new boats built. One built in 1888 from lines supplied 
by the late Edward Burgess, with a water-line length 
of 31ft., and sail area of about 1,900sq.ft., is still well 
to the front in her class, and in her own particular 
weather picks up an occasional prize. A few yachts 
have been imported irom the Solent, the Clyde and New 
York, but the majority have been built from lines 
by local designers, and these are by far the most 
successful. 

A canoe class was started in 1889, and flourished for 
some years until the addition of heavily weighted keels 
tc some of the buats brought the type into disfavor. A 
Surbiton gig class started in 1890 then reigned in favor 
among the younger owners, and with modifications the 
type lasted until 1902. 

In the year 1897 the name of the club was changed 
to the Yokohama Y. C., as the proportion of real 
“yachts,” as opposed to “sail boats,” certainly justified 
the name. The club register for this year included 30 
yachts; the old converted ships’ boats having been all 
superseded. From about this time a very useful class 
of raceabouts has gradually developed into one of the 
best for close racing in the club. With a water-line 
length of from 18 to 21ft., and sail area about 450sq.ft., 
they are very handy craft for racing and day sailing. 
Last year a one-design class was started, 15 boats being 
built to the lines of the Lark. These small racers sailed 
24 races during the season, and afforded most excellem 
sport, proving quite the best class from a purely sport- 
ing point of view that has ever been introduced in these 
waters. 
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New Rochelle N. Y. 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE, DECK AND CABIN PLANS OF FT. LAUNCH—-DESIGNED BY EB. V. WILLIS FOR TRENOR L, PARK, 


The Club Register for 1903 contained 17 cabin yachts, 
headed by the flagship of the Commodore, a schooner 
of 37 tons register, and an auxiliary schooner, a cruiser. 
The first division consisting of boats of from 10 to 14 
tons displacement, was unfortunate during the season, 
as one yacht was wrecked during a gale and broken up, 
and another was taken away from Yokohama on the 
departure of the owner from Japan. The second divi- 
sion, cabin yachts forming the cruising class, afford very 
good sport racing under handicaps. Ten raceabouts and 
fifteen Larks complete the number on the register. In 
1903, during the season from May to October, 62 races 
were sailed. The rating formula is the cube root of 
load waterline multiplied by sail area, but as the types 
of yachts are so varied, a fair proportion of races are 





Crane 15-footer. 


sailed under handicaps, except, of course, races for the 
Lark class. 

_ From its situation on the Gulf of Yedo, Yokohama 
is admirably suited for the headquarters of a yacht club. 
The harbor is well protected by a breakwater, and the 
part assigned by the authorities for the yacht anchorage 
is next to the Bund, with a depth of from 2 to 3% 
fathoms. The average rise and fall of tide is about 6ft. 
The Gulf of Yedo extends some 40 miles by 20, and 
affords excellent cruising and racing water, especially 
te the west and south, where it opens to the Pacific 
by a channel about 6 miles wide. Outside there is 
splendid scope for coastwise cruising, with numerous 
snug harbors at convenient intervals. Off the coast lies 
Vries Island, which forms an objective for more am- 
bitious voyages, and has been visited by several of the 
larger yachts, as excellent woodcock shooting is to be 
got there. 

Japanese make very good yacht hands, as they are 
born sailors. They take a very keen interest in racing, 
and at the close of every season there is a race for the 
small boats, manned by native paid hands only. This 
event is always productive of great excitement, and 
there is usually some carrying away of gear among the 
competing boats. 

In and about 


Yokohama there are some excellent 


DIMENSIONS. ——— 


LENGTH OVER ALL . -.. 45-0" 
45" -40" 

DRAUGHT _ _. 

LENGTH OF CAGIN........... 11> 0 

LENGTM of TOLET ROOM... 2-9 

LENGTH of ENGINE FO0OM... 7°- 6* 


~ 
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LINES AND CONSTRUCTION ULAN OF 15-FOOTEKR——DESIGNED BY NORMAN L. SKENE FOR PROF. JOHN. W. PILLSBURY. 


Japanese shipwrights, who turn out very good work, and 
the cost of construction is low. One of the most prom- 
inent members of the Yacht Club, a gentleman who has 
done a great deal for the good of the sport, and a very 
successful designer, has in connection with his business 
a staff of sailmakers. Yacht sails supplied from his loft 
have been pronounced by good judges to be equal to 
anything obtainable in America. Altogether the expenses 
of yachting in Yokohama are lower than almost any- 
where else in the world, anyone with a taste for the 
sport can indulge in it to the top of his bent. 


Design for a 45ft. Launch 


We publish herewith the outboard profile, cabin and 
deck plans of the 45ft. launch building by the Hunting- 
ton Manufacturing Co., of New Rochelle, for Mr. Trenor 
L. Park. The boat was designed by Capt. E. V. Willis, 
Mr. Park’s sailing master. She will be used for towing 
Mimosa I. and Mimosa II., Mr. Park’s two racing boats, 
to and from the different Sound regattas. Her dimen- 
sions are as follows: 45ft. over all, 41ft. 10in. waterline, 
oft. 3in. breadth, and 2ft. draft. 

She has an oak frame keel, keelson, stem and stern, 
cedar planking put on with brass screws. Her top strake 
and all fore and ait members such as clamps and shelves, 
are yellow pine, Topstrake also yellow one 


She will be equipped with 70 horsepower, made up of 
two 35 horsepower auto motors, manufactured by the 
Matheson Motor Car Co., Ltd., of Holyoke, Mass. 

Her cabin and interior will be finished in mahogany. 


Design for a Fifteen Footer. 


In this issue there appear plans of a centerboard 15- 
footer. She is a jib and mainsail boat of a serviceable 
and handy type. The boat was designed by Mr. Norman 
L. Skene for Prof. John W. Pillsbury, of Waban, Mass., 
for use at Chatham on Cape Cod. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
ME MEE SCG ode oct obdldodcc cidcceeedve 23ft. 6 In 
GRP Sipe UT el 0 os ccc eo cevteeds 15ft. 
Overhang— : 
I CRA oc Ws ciicevedevecees sued 4ft. 1in. 
PUIG he Peele ss tccsecedciteuiees 4ft. 4in. 
Breadth— 
SRM Fe Wied Gan -04 b5% duc ct veredceuese 7ft. 
Re DE chewed dec cScecdva eu eee te 6ft. 8 in. 
Draft— 
EE Rive bv ebisecscocssecredreews 1ft. 3Y%in. 
Fe Ec Ged ooo secee cadens 10 in. 
MR IN UE iS. ccc cccenecderdssee 4ft. 3 in. 
Freeboard— 
F eee eeeeseseeeeseeeeeteseeee aft. 


MN oe os ie an bo mand oe ch.c us aoees 1ft. 234in. 
J eeRMAES abheg teat ac'd's wn sesineeke ce concen 1ft. 4Y%in. 
Sail area— 

UN id oo char tea ach eeheehactaadewls 267 

EN dae dibidet Jat .cuteinse aajnawdeneaottas 58 

EN eM bachnnrcn<3ticiaannedwswukietoan 3258q. ft. 

SO PMNS «0's a:cvin he oee'sweigecies 7fit. 6in. 

RSet HOGI oa ccenceaae qxecw cic davietais 6ft. 6in. 


‘YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Brooxtyn Y. C. To MANAGE OutsipE Race.—The out- 
side race for small boats that was exploited by Mr. 
Thomas Fleming Day is now in the hands of the Brook- 
lyn Y. C., which club will manage the contest. The race 
will take place late in June or early in July. The start 
will be made from Gravesend Bay, and not from Sandy 
Hook, as was originally intended. After leaving Sandy 
Hook the race will be outside all the way. The distance 
is over 320 miles. It is believed that there will be at 
least ten or twelve starters. 

Rae 

Scnooner Erin Sotp.—Mr. Paul R. Bonner has sold 
his schooner yacht Elfin, through the agency of Mr. A, 
J. Mclutosh, to Mr, Freeland Jones, 
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Designing Cuneetitien Awards. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your paper is to be congratulated on the splendid re- 
sults of the designing competition offered by you last 
autumn. No less than twenty-seven sets of plans of 
40-footers having been sent in to compete for the three 
prizes, and the cabin or arrangement prize. 

The designs have been marked according to the fol- 
lowing table, and I think your readers will be interested 
in the system employed: 

Con- 
struc- range- 


Specifica- 
Model. tion. ment. Style. Rig. tions. Total. 
10 10 10 10 5 5 50 
‘ 


Ar- 


Possible mark: 


TE saccrvnseesss 8 8 8 4 3 38 
Buster Brown........ 6 5 9 7 3 3 3 
Weather Helm....... 5 8 6 5 3 3 30 

First prize, Lanyard; second and cabin prize, Buster Brown; 


third prize, Weather Helm. 


The first prize, of one hundred dollars, goes to Lan- 
yard, Mr. Charles D. Mower, of New York City, whose 
plan received a total of thirty-eight marks in a possible 
fifty. The ‘second prize, of sixty dollars, goes to Buster 
Brown, Mr. Harold W. Patterson of Yonkers, N. Y., 
who receives thirty-three points. The third prize, of 
forty dollars, goes to Weather Helm, Mr. A. E. Luders, 
New York City, with thirty points. 

The prize of twenty-five dollars offered by Mr. T. C. 
Zerega, for the best interior plan, has been awarded to 
Buster Brown, Mr. Harold W. Patterson, who is marked 
nine points out of a possible ten in the column headed 
arrangement. = 

The various points to be considered have been divided 
into six heads: Model, construction, arrangement, style, 
rig and specifications. As marks on these points were 
considered to cover the requirements of the competition 
under the first four headings, 10 was taken as a possible 
score, and under the other two, 5, as these were con- 
sidered to be more or less stereotyped by custom, and, 
therefore, less latitude could be taken by the competitors. 

Lanyard, Mr. Chas. D. Mower, presents a very hand- 
some and well thought out design, which has received 
a high mark in all requirements. The model is fair and 
easy, the construction good, arrangement fair, good fore- 
castle, galley and cabin, and some very novel features 
of entrance and after cabin. The deck plan is novel and 
leoks very comfortable. The companionway on one side 
is an interesting feature. Mr. Mower gives an excellent 
general description with his specifications, which I hope 
you will find space to print. 

The second prize of sixty dollars has been awarded 
to Buster Brown, Mr. Harold W. Patterson, who has 
sent a very handsome design, very well thought out. 
The construction is somewhat different from Lanyard, 
as the frames are all bent. His cabin arrangement has 
received the highest mark of all the designs, and the 
“Cabin Prize” has been awarded to him. The features 
of the cabin plan are a good forecastle where the crew 
will be contented and stay throughout the commission, 
a comfortable stateroom for the owner, with good toilet 
room opposite, hall arranged cabin and an entrance sep- 
arate from the cabin where a man may shed his wet 
things when going below in the rain, and where charts 
may be consulted. This boat presented the most com- 
fortable plan of the twenty-seven, but I am not sure 
that the last word has yet been said upon the arrange- 
ment of the room in a 40-footer. An excellent descrip- 
tion accompanies this set of plans. 

The third prize of forty dollars goes to Weather Helm, 
Mr. A. E. Luders, who presents a boat of good model and 
of excellent construction. Style, rig, and specifications, 
fair. The cabin plan from the companionway to the 
forward end of cabin is perfect, but forward of that 
point there is too much attempted. The galley lacks 
headroom except under a small skylight, and the state- 
room and captain’s room crowd each other uncomfort- 
ably. A captain’s room on a 40-footer is of doubtful 
utility, as the owner is supposed in this size boat to be 
able to accept the responsibility of command. 

Cirnton H. CRANE. 


St. Paul Letter. 


St. Paut, March 30.—The annual meeting of the 
White Bear Yacht Club was held March 9, in St. 
Paul. There was a large attendance, and the officers for 
1904 were elected. As this year will be a red-letter year 
for the White Bear Yacht Club, especial attention was 
paid to selection of the new officers, all of them being 
men in whom the club members feel the utmost confi- 
dence. J. P. Elmer was unanimously chosen commo- 
dore, W. C. Reed was elected vice-commodore, G. W. 
Rodenberg was re-elected secretary, and W. B. Geery 
was for the second time given the office of treasurer. 
Henry Van Vleck will hold the office of captain. 

The executive committee is as follows: H. P. Clark, 
L. P. Ordway, T. G. Wann and C. M. Griggs. The 
regatta committee will consist of William Rees, Dr. C. 
M. Owens, Dr. J. M. Welch and Henry Merrill. 

Although there are numerous trophies and pennants 
for each of the different classes of boats on White Bear 
the interest for the coming season is centered in the 
coming race with the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. for the 
Seawanhaka cup on Lake St. Louis. There will also 
be much interest shown in the selection of two boats for 
the regular Inland Lake Y. A. meeting, which will be 
held at Oshkosh or Lake Winnebago in the latter part 
of August. 

There will be a large class of small boats, known as 
“B” boats, and as most of these are owned by the sons 
of the regular members a great deal of sport is expected. 
Johnson, of White Bear, is building fifteen of these boats, 
all the same model, five of which remain on White Bear 
and the rest go to Spring Lake. These yachts are almost 
the same model as the Massasoit, which was a contestant 
in the Bridgeport trial races to select a challenger for 
the Seawanhaka cup in 1902. Gus Amundson has fin- 
. ished three “B” class boats, of somewhat the same model 
as his last year’s winner of the “B” class at Oshkosh. 

Both Johnson and Amundson have started to work on 
the new Seawanhaka — and the third, which 
is built by Jones & Laborde, of Oshkosh, has already been 


finished. It was at first proposed to build four boats, 
and it was in the Forest anp Stream to that effect, but 
the committee has since changed its mind, and now there 
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SAIL PLAN OF 16-FOOTER DESIGNED BY NORMAN L. SKENE FOR PROF. JOHN W. PILLSBURY. 


are only going to be three. The first trials will be held 
June 13, and after the fastest boats have been found, 
they will be raced at Oshkosh under conditions quite 
simjlar to those at Lake St. Louis, Montreal. 

Bald Eagle is a small lake not far from White Bear, 
and although there has only been sailing there for four 
years, the Yacht Club has made rapid strides. The mem- 
bers are nearly all young men, and are very enthusiastic 
over the sport. A new class has been added to the fleet; 
thig class is very similar to the old “seventeen-foot” class 
of the White Bear Y. C. There are ten boats, all of the 
sarge model, being scows and twenty-five feet over all. 
The club will have a new club house, which-will not be 
expensive in style and furnishing, being built more for 
comfort. tang 

e officers elected at a recent annual meeting are: 
Z. H. Thomas, Commodore; Charles H. Hart, Vice- 
Commodore; A. Geisberg, Secretary; J. A. Mull, Treas- 
urer; A. Holterholf, Captain. The. sailing. committee 
consists of R. B. Hall and I. E. Sifveland. 

The Lake Minnetonka Boat Club was incorporated 
Tuesday, March 29. The membership fee is $10 an- 
nually. The officers are Carl Puckett, Commodore; Roy 
H. Wagner, Vice-Commodore; T, E. Hawkins, Secre- 
tary; and F. B. Zahn, Treasurer. J. G. Orpway. 


British Letter. 


_ Tue French paper, Yachting Gazette, for March 18, 
is a nicely got up, well illustrated number, full of good 
photographs of the yachts and motor launches taking 
part in the* racing at Marseilles, Cannes, Nice and 
Monaco, but to Britishers the Rwiera regattas this 
year are of little interest, and the chief contests are be- 
tween French and Italian yachts. The most important 
event from a sporting point of view will be the races 
for the Coupe de France at Nice, on April 2, 4 and 5. 
This trophy was won by Mr. Harrison Lambert’s 20- 
rater, Gloria, in 1898, the defending boat, Esterel, being 
distinctly unlucky in losing. The cup was successfully 
defended by the Royal Temple Y. C.; Mr. E. Hore’s 
Payne-designed Laurea beating the Duc Decazes’ Anna 
on the Solent in 1899, and once more successfully de- 
fended it against the same owner’s Quand-Méme I, at 
Ramsgate the following year. In 1901 the Royal 
Temple Y. C. enlisted the services of Fife’s invincible 
52-footer, Magdalen, to oppose a third challenge by the 
Duc Decazes with a new Quand-Méme. Unfortunately, 
a short time before the races were fixed to take place, 
it was discovered that Magdalen was over 20 tons, 
French measurement, and as her owner, Baron de 
Forest, refused to allow her to be altered to suit the 
rule, the cup had to be returned to France. 

Magdalen and Quand-Méme II had a private match 
at Weymouth, the best out of three races, in which 
the Scotch boat won the first two in a most decisive 
manner, thus rendering a third contest unnecessary. 
Before the end of 1901 the Duke of the Abbruzzi 
challenged on behalf of the Regio Yacht Club Italiano, 
and the size of the competing boats was reduced from 
20 to 10 tons. The Italian-built Artica scored a very 
lucky win over the French boat Suzette in 1902, but 
the following year the cup went back to France, 
Suzette getting her revenge for the defeat of the pre- 
vious year. This year the French boat is a new one, 


and the challenging boat is Sally, the property of 








Chevalier Coltelletti. Sally is one of the three boats 
built last year with the view to defending the cup, 
though she was not then chosen. 

The glories of the Riviera regattas, however, seem 
to have departed for the time. During the closing 
years of last century there were always some of the 
big English cutters present at the chief regattas and 
splendid races were organized for them. Many stirring 
matches were sailed when Britannia, Satanita, Ailsa 
and other such heavy weights hoisted colors in the 
blue waters of the Mediterannean, but since Sybarita 
and Kariad sailed a series of one-sided races out there 
two years ago no big vessels of note have graced the 
Riviera. There has, however, been a great increase . 
in motor boats, and the small raters keep up their 
numbers. Of course, the absence of big British racers 
is easily accounted for, because there are none fitted 
out for English racing. 

Col. Bucknill, well known in Solent yachting circles, 
and more widely so as a writer under the pseudonym 
of Thalassa, has been elected captain of the Solent 
One-Design Class for 1904. Col. Bucknill was one of 
the principal starters of the class in 1896, and was its 
first captain. The class is still going strong, and Mr. 
H. Maryetti, who owned and raced the old Richardson 
cutter Irex, the last three seasons in the big handicap 
class, is building a boat for the Solent One-Design 
Class. There will be at least a dozen of these little 
craft afloat this year. E. H. Key. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 4.—The work of fitting out has com- 
menced at the various yards, and, in some instances, 
yachts are to be found at their moorings. These cases 
are rare, however, for the fitting out season has been 
the most backward in several years. Generally, at this 
time, there are scores of yachts with running rigging 
in place, sails bent an their sides glistening with fresh 
paint, ready to take their dips as soon as there have 
been two or three days of warm weather. The warm 
days had not arrived up to last Sunday, however, and 
so little or nothing has been done. In other years 
many amateur yachtsmen could be found working on 
their boats during the first days of April, but this year 
there are very few yachts that have had their winter 
coverings removed. 

Mr. Lawrence F. Percival’s 35ft. speed launch has 
been launched at the Marblehead Yacht Yard, and she 
was given a trial last Saturday. She did not develop 
the speed that was desired. It was discovered that the 
shaft strut had pulled off and spoiled the lead of the 
screw. As soon as this has been fixed she will be given 
another trial, when it is expected that she will develop 
all the speed that was intended. 

The second general meeting of the Eastern Y. C. for 
1904 will be held at the St. Botolph Club, Tuesday 
evening, at 8:30. At this meeting the advisability of 
purchasing the wharf at Marblehead, now used as a 
club landing station, will be discussed. This property 
is one of two parcels, in which ownership was hotly 
contested by residents of Marblehead recently. The 
other parcel is owned by the Boston Y. C. The Marble- 
head residents claim that each of these wharves had 
been used as public thoroughfares for a number of 
years, and that the yacht clubs had no right to inclose 
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them and bar out the public. It was decided by the 
courts that the clubs could do what they pleased in 
the matter of building fences around the properties. 
The wharf now used by the Eastern Y. C. was pur- 
chased by Mr. Frank B. McQuesten, and it was gen- 
erally understood at the time that it would eventually 
be owned by the Eastern Y. C. As a landing place it 
has proven of great value to members of the club. 

At Lawley’s the 102ft. waterline steam yacht, designed 
by Mr. Arthur Binney for Mr. Chauncey B. Borland, 
is nearly ready to take the water. This yacht is similar 
to the Monaloa, also designed by Mr. Binney for Mr. 
Borland, with the exception that she is longer. The 
steel steam yacht, designed by Mr. Fred D. Lawley, for 
Mr. Paul Rainey, is receiving the finishing touches, and 
the goft. steam yacht, designed by Swazey, Raymond & 
Page, is practically ready for the water. Mr. S. C. 
Winsor’s 22-footer, Warrior, designed by Fred D. 
Lawley, is well along. This boat is very flat and has 
as much of the scow principle as the restrictions 
governing the class would allow Mr. Lawley to go. 
‘The 15-footer for Mr. H. H. Wiggin is about com- 
pleted. 

Another fast auto boat has been heard from. The 
order for this boat has been given to Messrs. Burgess 
& Packard, by Mr. H. L. Bowden, the well-known 
automobilist. She will be fitted with a French motor 
of 50 horse-power, and is expected to be about the 
fastest thing of her kind in Massachusetts waters. The 
designers do not wish to announce any further par- 
ticulars concerning her dimensions, etc., just at present. 
‘the same designers have orders for a 26it. auxiliary 
cruising yawl for Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, a keel 15- 
footer for Dr: Morton Prince, and a keel 18-footer for 
Hon. W. Caleb Loring. 

Small Bros. have an order for a 21-footer to race for 
the Lipton cup at Chicago. This boat will be built 
at Lawley’s, and will be planked with mahogany. The 
owner’s name will not be announced for some time. 
They also have an order for a Y. R. A. 15-footer for 
Mr. H. Lunberg, of the Dorchester Y. C., and a 2oft. 
cat for Mr. C. H. Kelley, of Winthrop. The arft. 
ketch of their design for Mr. R. R. McCormick, of 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla., is being built by Mr. Hugh 
Bishop, of Gloucester, and the mahogany launch for 
Mr. H. W. Hornthal, of Norfolk, Va., is being built 
7 ——. Sterns & McKay, at the Marblehead Yacht 

ard. : 

At the South Boston Y. C., Thursday, there will be 
a testimonial hop, tendered to Messrs. P. J. McMahon 
and William X. McKee for their excellent work on the 
last anniversary ball committee. The second general 
meeting of the club for the year will be held on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The New Bedford Y. C. has elected Frank H. Murk- 
land, Measurer, and W. H. Hand, Jr., J. G. Baker, W. 
S. Bourne, W. E. Smith and F. W. Reynolds, Regatta 
Committee. The club will cruise to Onset Bay on 
June 25, and to Newport July 2, 3, and 4. There will 
be a cruise to Marion in August, and a cruise September 
3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has an order for an 18-footer, 
for a yachtsman who wishes his name withheld for the 
present. He has also sold an 18-footer for the same 
yachtsman. 

The houses at the City Point and Marblehead stations 
of the Boston Y. C. were opened for the season, April 
1. Floats have been put in position at both stations 
for the early yachtsmen. Joun B. KILieen. 





Bite Bange and Gallery 


The New York Corps, 


Art the monthly meeting of the New York Schuetzen Corps, 
No. 69 St. Mark’s Place, April 7, the winners in the corps’ winter 
gallery contest received their prizes. Capt. John H. Hainhorst, 
assisted by the members of the shooting committee, Messrs, F. 
Facompre, B. Zettler, Chas. Munn, A. W. Lemcke and Chris. 
Konig, distributed them to the eighty-three members who shot 
through the winter programme. The shoot was opened in 
November with eighty-six entries. The prizes consisted of silver 
and bronze works of art, and other articles useful in the home. 
The winners, in the order of their standing, follow: 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best ten centers: H. D. Meyer 
22% degrees, Geo. Ludwig 24%, C. Brinckama 25%, F. Schultz 
26%, J. N. F. Seibs 27, H. Nordbruch 27, L. C. Hagenah 30, H. 
Meyn 31, P. Heidelberger 32, R. Gute 32%. 

Five best bulls for the special diamond medal, one prize: J. N. 
.F. Siebs. 

Ring target, most points, ten prizes: Otto Schwanemann 4713, 
J. C. Bonn 4607, H. Haase 4567, Geo. Offermann 4530, G. Thomas 
4526, H. Beckmann 4461, C. Schmitz 4442, A. W. Lemcke 4440, Wm. 
Schultz 4407, N. C. L. Beversten 4398. 

Winners for best bullseye for the balance of the prizes: Wm. 
Dohl, C. Roffman, D. von der Lieth, G. J. Voss, J. Paradies, H. 
Winters, F. Facompre, D. H. Brinckmann, H. C. Hainhorst, 
John H. Meyer, J. Facklamm, D. Pepper, J. H. Hainhorst, H. R. 
Caplan, H. Horenberger, J. Jantzen, Geo. Junge, J. C. Kruse, 
C. Mann, A. Evers, J. Gobber, H. Offermann, Herman Koster, 
C. Konig, F. Feldhusen, R. Ohms, F. Dierks, M. J. Then, H. 
Lohden, N. W. Haaren, A. Beckmann, H. Rottger, D. von Glahn, F. 
Lankenau, C.Wahman, J. H. Doscher, J. C. Degenhard, M. von 
Dwingelo, H. B. Michaelsen, B. Kumm, J. G. Tholke, H. Koster, 
H. Konig, Aug. Beckmann, D. Ficken, Wm. Schaeffer, Herman 
Heinecke, H. Quinten, H. Haaren, Gus Hagenah, D. von Hein, 
H. Leopold, J. H. Grote; J. C. Brinckmann, John May, H. 
Decker, A. Giebelhaus, L. Goldstein, H. Gobber, Aug. Ledhaus, 
D. Dede, N. Jantzen, B, Zettler. 


Zettler Rifle Club, 


Art the weekly gallery shoot of the famous Zettler Club good 
‘scores were the order. Capt. W. A. Tewes gave a fine exhibition 
in his 100 shots. He made three scores of 248. His total, 2462, 
was a grand score. L. P. Hansen shot in good form, and got a 
total of 2448. Veteran Louis Maurer made one score of 247. 

‘Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., offhand, 100 shots: 
W. A. Tewes 2462, L. P. Hansen 2448, A. Moser 2412, Aug. 

H 








icks 1206, Aug. Kronsberg 1205, C. Zettler, 
1199, L. Maurer 1204, H. C, Zettler 1187, 
Geo. J. Bernius 1173, 


New York City Corps. 

Nine members of the New York City Corps shot in the regular 
contest, Zettler’s gallery, on March 31. Aug. Kronsberg was first 
and Capt. R: Busse second. Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, dis- 
tance 75ft.: Aug. Kronsberg 242, 246; R. Busse 242, 243; O. 
Schwanemann 236, 240; John Wagner 239, 228; R. Schwanemann 
231, 235; Jos. Keller 211, 221; H. R. Caplan 206, 213; G. Schrotter 
204, 205; A. Wiltz 186, 208, 


Italian Rifle Club. 


Art the Italian Club shoot, Zettler ranges, March 28, E. Minervini 
was first with the score of 244. P. Selvaggi second with 242. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., offhand: Minervini 
244, Selvaggi 242, Conti 237, Gerbolini 237, Bianchi 236, Borroni 
232, Rossotti 226, A. Orsenigo 226, E. Orsenigo 225, Personeni 225, 
Reali 226, Ciancinino 214, Corbyoni 193. 


Rifle Notes. 


The Miller Rifle and Pistol Club left its old home at 423 Wash- 
ington street, Hoboker, N. J., and located at No. 107 Washington 
street. The club’s new headquarters has three ranges 75ft. long, 
with all the modern improvements. 

Great improvements are now being made in the Union Hill 
Schuetzen Park in order to get it in shape for the great festival in 
June. When finished, there will be thirty-two targets open for 
the great body of riflemen who are coming from all parts of 
America to take part in the contest. 

The target of honor (Columbia) and the Stich target will carry 
probably $15,000 or More. The other targets will increase the total 
prize list to $25,000. 

os 

There will be a formal opening of the rifle shooting season in 
the Union Hill Schuetzen Park, May 4. The programme pro- 
vides team and prize shooting. 


Grapshooting. 
Soillien 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


April 6.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Eastern amateur target cham- 
. pionship, 9 rounds os Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Gun Club. | 
April 6.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Ohio Valley Shooting Association 

Pere Bristol, Te The Interstate Association’s . tourna 
April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate - 
, ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. Ss. W. 
Rhea, Sec’y. 2 4 
April 7.—Bethiehem, Pa.—Lehigh Rod and Gun Club of the Beth- 
lehems all-day target tournament. . Koch, Sec’y. ~ ; 
April 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters 


annual tournament. 

April 16.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all day target shoot; 
free silver prizes. Dr. +2 . Pardoe, Sec’y. . 

April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms Co. 
fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 








live birds. ; 
April 19.-S ringfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day tourna- 
ment. é L. Kites, Sec’y. 


April 19.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association. O. R. Dickey, Mgr. | es 

April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club's eighth annual Patriots 
Day tournament. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

April 19-21.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. B. 
Kennedy, Sec’y. 

April 20-21:—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. 
April 21.—Dover. N. H., Sportsmen’s Association first shoot of 
the season. D. W. Hallam, Sec’y. ‘ 7 
April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, Sec’y. 

April 23.—Trenton, N. J., pnene paceman’ big merchandise 
shoot. i; R. Ta lor, General Manager. 5 , 

April 23.—Philadelphia——Team shoot: Trenton University vs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H. A. 
McCaughey, Sec’y. . 
*April 6-21. Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. ; 
April 26-29.—Kansas City.—Spring target tournament at Blue River 
Park. R. S. Elliott, Mgr. Fees 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. 
McClesky, Sec’y. 

April 28.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Wheeler, Sec’y. , . / 

April 30.—Princeton, N. J.—Team shoot: Princeton University vs. 
Crescent Athletic Club. of New York. 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 


*May 3-4—Derry, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 
May 3-5.—Junctior City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation annual tournament. Wetzig, Sec’y. 


May 4-5.—Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. , 

May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate shoot. 

May 11-12.—Springfield, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo, 


Morgan, Sec’y. 
May 11-13.—Spirit_Lake, Ia—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. Burmister, P 


s y- 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. . W. Foord, Sec’y. ; 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
ment at targets, under suepicts of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 edded. J. 8 Bradfield, Sec’y. 7 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 
N. M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun_Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. F. Heeb, Cor. Sec’y. ae 

May 17-18—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. 
Mosely, Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Davenport, Ia.—Cumberland Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. W. F. Kroy, »y. 

May 18.—Boston, Mass, Gun Club annual team target shoot. H. 
Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Bosfon. 

May 18-19.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Jos. H. 
Knapp, Hee. 

May 18-90..-C umbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G. A. Schroeder, 


Sec’y. 

May 1920.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

May 20.—Charlotte, N. C., Gun Club tournament. 

May 21.—Princeton, N. J.—Princeton University vs. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

May 23-25.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 


tournament. 
May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


May 24-25.—Mt. Sterli: Ky.—Kentu Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. . Frank goft, Sec’y, uisville, Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod an Gun Club. 

May 26-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 


May 28-80.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
cloves, a ual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. H. 
m: c’y. 


May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day target tourna- 


; free merchandise x. I. ry. 
Ma he -Newpen he be hanianeck Gun Chie and 


sa gS ad i Gad tack 








May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterprise 
Gun Club. Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. Ba 
May 30.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

May 31.—Dayton, O.—Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target tour- 
nament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y. 

June 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June_8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

June 13.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mgr. 

June 14-16.—Akron O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tourna- 
ment. G. E. Wagoner, Sec’y. 

June ae Ts aoe 36. Gon Club midsummer tournament. 

: . Coo 3ec’y. 

June_14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 

June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. L. K. Forscythe, Sec’y. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June_ 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 

rand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 

added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 


J ayy Sint sn ; oe 
une_ 27-Ju .—Frenc ic prings, Ind.—Tourna: t of th 
Natio Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly ‘hen. 
J 2 Temeoeie. — ¢ : 

uly 4.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club all- 
Wheeler Seon: un Club all-day target tournament. G. 


July 4—Richmond, Va— East End G 1 . 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson Sec’y. <shaaiorae: ti aang 

July th Snape Minn.—The nterstate Association’s tournament, 
= es oe ee of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswald 

*July 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July 8-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 

ee tournament. J. L. D. Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 

Fae ae eettale. %. ie and Gun Club. 

uly .—Shamokin, . i 
Yocum, Sec a., Gun Club midsummer shoot. 

uly .—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. 

jay 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate “Rewcleitnits 
$yrrnament, under she, auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 

. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canad i 

=e ae Protective Association’s fourth at ane 
oe cliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. = York State shoot. 

Aug. 15-22.—Indian tournament; place determined later. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 


Toes auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 


“ 25-26.—Tarentum, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 


stern Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
G. Graken eon Goatees Pshooters’ League tournaments. C. 


Ss. C. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the Good Friday shoot at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., last 
week, a handicap at 25 birds, $10 entrance, Harvey, at 28yds., won 
first money on a straight score of 25. 


* 
In the monthly shoot of the Freeport, L. I., Gun Club gold 
medal event, April 2, Messrs. E. P. Smith and L. W. Valentine 
tied, and, in the shoot-off, Valentine proved victorious. 


Mr. John Klenk was the only one to kill 10 birds straight out of 
the twenty-two contestants who participated in the shoot of the 
Hell Gate Gun Club, at Outwater’s, on Friday of last week. 


we 
Mr. A. H. King won the president’s cup, donated by Mr. C. A. 
Painter, at the shoot of the Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, 


Pa., on Friday of last week. He scored 19 out of 20 birds in that 
contest. 
- 


April 23 was fixed upon as the date for the three-cornered team 
shoot between the Ossining and Schenectady gun clubs, on the 
grcunds of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club. The Schenectady 
Gun Club is also included in the contest. 


A match at 100 targets, $100 a side, has been arranged between 
Messrs. S. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. I., and John H. Hender- 
son, of Long Island City. It will be shot on the grounds of 
Freeport, L. I., Gun Club on Saturday of this week. 


¥ 
We are informed that Messrs. Knox & Knapp have recently 

erected a club house, on the Seward avenue grounds of the 
Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club, and installed a Leggett trap. All 
shooters welcome every Thursday afternoon. Targets one cent. 
A tournament will be held May 18 and 19, with a good programme, 
added money and one good merchandise event. 
come, 

» 


The Pattenburg, N. J., Gun Club have issued the programme 
for their second annual tournament, to be held April 25. There 
are four events provided, three merchandise prizes to each. If 
time permits, sweepstakes will be shot. The value of the prizes 
is about $1(0. Shells can be obtained on the grounds. For 
further information address the secretary, Mr. C. W. Bonnell, to 
whom guns and ammunition may be sent. 


The Patriots’ Day shoot of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club, to 
be held on their grounds at Shrewsbury, provides twelve events, 
nine at i0 and three at 20 targets, 65 cents and $1.30. Totals: 
156 targets; $9.75. Moneys divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Targets, 
1% cent, included in entrance. Shooting commences at 10 
o’clock. Dinner at Haven at 1 o’clock. Extra events if time per- 
mits. Mr. E. C. A. Becker is president. Mr, H. M. Winchester 
is secretary. 

¥ 


The team shoot between the New England Kennel Club and 
the Boston Athletic Association, the first of a series of three, was 
won by the former, at Braintree, Mass., on April 2. There were 
five men on a team, 50 targets per man. The members were: 
Boston Athletic Association—S. A. Ellis, George B. Clark, W. L. 
Hill, C. M. Howell, E. F. Gleason. New England Kennel Club— 
Thomas Silsbee, W. F. Beal, L. C. Fenno, Thomas F. Baxter, 
H. N. Richards. 


Everybody wel- 


Rg 

The programme of the silver shoot, given by the Bound Brook, 
N. J., Gun Club, April 16, can be obtained of Dr. J. B. Pardoe, the 
club secretary. There are eleven events, nine at 15, one each at 
5 and 25 targets. There are from one to four silver prizes in each 
event. Five dollars covers the total entrance for the day. Shoot- 
ing commences at 10 o’clock; practice from 9 to 10 o’clock. Shells 
may be obtained on the grounds. Paid experts and targets only 
is the rule, excepting that a silver loving cup will be given re- 
spectively to the professional and amateur making high pro- 


gramme average. 
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FOREST, AND, STREAM. 





Aram 9, 1904. 


Secretary D. W. Hallam informs us that the target trapshooting 
season of the Dover, N. H., Sportsmen’s Association will begin 
on April 21. 

we 


The president of the South Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
Mr. James E. Bush, has offered a silver loving cup for competi- 
tion by the club members, the conditions of which are that a 
contest will take place for it each week, commencing April 2 and 
ending Jan. 1, 1905. The member who participates in the greatest 
number of contests wins the cup. Thus, it is a matter of regular 
attendance. 


* 

Secretary E. J. Loughlin, Utica, N. Y., writes us as follows: 
“The Riverside Gun Club’s shooting house and equipments were 
swept away by recent flood in this vicinity and have become a 
part of the valiey driftwood. This misfortune, however, will not 
deter us from being in the game the coming season. Our grounds 
will be put in condition for regular shoots as soon as the present 
high water recedes.” 

* 

Mr. S. G. Miller, secretary of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club, 
writes: us as follows: “The feature of our eighth annual Patriot’s 
Day tournament, April 19, will be a five-man team match, 50 
targets per man. Open to all gun clubs. Each member of the 
wivning team will be presented with a suitable souvenir. We have 
already received assurances that the Boston Gun Club, of Boston; 
the Birch Brook, of Lynn, and Powwow Gun Club, of Ames- 
bury, will be in the field with a team, and the home club will try 
and make it interesting for the visitors. We are quite sanguine 
of several other teams being present. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all shooters.” 


The programme of the Interstate Association tournament, given 
for the Americus, Ga., Gun Club, April 27 and 28, has nine events 
each day, five at 20 and four at 25 targets, $2 and $2.50 entrance, 
$12.50 and $15 added. Dinner will be served on the grounds each 
day. Targets, 2 cents. April 26 will be practice day. No handi- 
caps. Rose system, 7, 5, 3, 2. Guns and ammunition, prepaid 
and sent in owner’s name, care of the secretary, H. S. McCleskey, 
will be delivered or the shooting grounds free of charge. Mr. 
McCleskey will present a loving cup to the contestant who makes 
the highest average. Mr. Lawson Stapleton will present a pair 
of shoes to the amateur making the longest straight run. Secre- 
tery-Manager Elmer E. Shaner will manage the tournament. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


U. M. C. Sosthern Squad. 


Tue U. M. C. Southern Squad began at Paducah, Ky., the 
last week of their three months’ tour, Monday, March 28. The 
Paducah Gun Club were out in full force, giving the visitors a 
rousing reception. 

The day was ideal for shooting, and every one shot exception- 
ally well. Billy Heer missed but one out of 100 targets, and he 
was high man. The Squad averaged 94 per cent. for the day. 

On Tuesday, Owensboro, Ky., was the place, and Davies County 
Club entertained. Heer ran 100 straight, and Budd came next 
with 97. The Squad this day averaged 93 per cent. 

At Louisville, Wednesday, with the Jefferson Country Gun Club, the 
fine work of the two previous days was continued. Here the 
Squad averaged 97 per cent. Also a number of amateurs caught 
the spirit of their associates, and made some enviable runs. 

This has been a most interesting State to visit, and all vote that 
Kentucky is not a “hard road to travel.” For the three days Mr. 
Heer had an average of 99 per cent., breaking 297 out of 300. The 
Squad for the three days had an average of 94 2-3 per cent., which 
is most phenomenal, considering the fact that they have been 


traveling nights and shooting nearly every day for the past three 
months. 


The scores, 100 targets, follow: 


Paducah. Owensboro. Louisville. 
93 90 96 
9% 96 
100 98 
90 96 
90 97 





Schmelzer Tournament. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It gives us pleasure to inform you that we 
have completed all details and the programme for the coming 
tournament of the Interstate Midwinter Shooting Association on 
April 18 to 22, inclusive, to be held on the grounds of the 
Schmelzer Athletic and Shooting Park. 

Our programme calls for 200 targets a day; two and a half days 
will be devoted to these events. On the third day there will be 
a target team shoot, four men to the team, 50 targets per man, and 
open only to teams from the States of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois 
and Iowa. A handsome loving cup trophy is offered as the prize 
in this contest. The fourth day will be live-bird shooting, 25 
live birds to the man, entrance $20; $100 in cash added. The fifth 
day will be a team shoot on live birds, five men to the team, and 
to the winning team the J. F. Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
awards to each of the contestants a handsome loving cup, besides 
the winnings they will get. The Wyeth trophy, emblematic of the 
world’s championship on targets, will also be contested for, as well 
as the T. B. Combs’ target trophy, given to amateurs. A total of 
$400 in cash and over $500 worth of trephies are the inducements 
held out; and from the number of those already received, the 
shoot will certainly be a pronounced success. 

Cuas. J. Scumetzer. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povcrkeepstie, N. Y., March 31.—To-day, the last day of March, 
instead of bright sunshine and warm spring air, with the robin and 
bluebird singing gayly, a young blizzard was raging, and gloves 
and overcoats were none too comfortable. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable conditions, five men faced the score, and endeavored 
to smash bluerocks that were being thrown to the limit of the 
trap, a good 70yds. The scores made, while not high, were very 
gocd, considering conditions. In the cup event, Winans scored 
a win, while Smith came within one point of tying him. Traver 
Smith and Winans now have four wins each out of the six 
necessary, while several others have three each. 

The Schenectady and Ossining gun clubs will each send a team 
here on the 23d inst. to compete in a three-cornered team match. 
Scores: 





Events: 123466 Events: 123466 

Targets: 1010101025 25 Targets: 10 10 10 10 2% 2 
THEE weniscede 9 9 7 91919 Latimer ....... - 83 o*; 3. 
anes 10 8 8..17.. Marshall ........... 9 415 16 
| ras 86 7..1716 

Traver cup, being result of event 5, with handicaps added: 
. . Bosh. to . a Tos, 

MUTE, Mi cncess pene cooyocoess 
on 6.2. eee, ES 

cateien 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Pattenburg Gun Club, 

Pattenburg, N. J., March 26.—The regular monthly shoot for 
the medals took place Saturday on our pleasant grounds, and was 
represented by nine contestants. The result was that there were 
two ties—A. E. Holbrook and N. Stamets. On the shoot-off A, E. 
Holbroek took charge of the gold medal and Hunter badges; N. 
Stamets took the silver one. 

We hope to see a good crowd out to our tournament on April 
15, when we will give about $100 in prizes. We ask all readers 
who like a good day’s sport to attend. 

Medal shoot scores: 








SE EMENS snssashingebeekesenvateranmeenatenl 1111111001111011111101110—20 
Be BORG ew edecccensiecccccugsvascveeeey 1101111111011100101110010—17 
E Eckard ... eocccee 1001101001110100001010001—11 
Be PNIES x nnccscnecppnnndcosennsbanhitadl 0121111111111011111111011—22 
A K Hellman ecveesscese 1101111000110111111111111—20 
Be SP BER soc ccrcccnescdessdevebabeibes 1111011110011111111110010—19 
BA EE TANTO on. c0cserncesesesenectsvess 1111110101111111111001111—22 
> SV EL. Scvcssenbsscvocessbucedte - - -0100111110111110001111110—17 
R Stamets ......... eerccccececeseccecooccs 0111111013110111110111111—21 


Shoot-off: R. Stamets 0, A. E. Holbrook 1. 
C. W. Bonnett, See’y. 


Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., April 2.—Shooting at 25 targets, Ander 
Wright broke 18, Ed Winters 9, Charles Redimer 15, John 
Williams 14, Frank Kishpaugh 18 out of 27, James Stephens 19 out 
of 29, W. Stephens 24 out of 30, Fred Southard 24 out of 53, 
Alfred Wright 33 out of 52, Milt Morgan 22°out of 44 

Franx Kisupaucs, Sec’y. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., April 2.—The Bound Brook Gun Club to- 
day held its first shoot for the handsome silver loving cup donated 
by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, a very active member of the gun club. 

The wind made target shooting very trying, as it came in gusts, 
and made the targets tower skyward. Owing te the high wind, 
only eight members contested for the Pardoe trophy. T. K. Stelle 
and A. K. Smith tied. B Prugh came in second with 24. In 
the shoot-off, Stelle and Smith tied again. Then they shot from 
scratch at 5 targets, and still they were a tie. In the next 5 
Smith came out one target ahead, and was the winner. 

The Bound Brook Gun Club expects to hold a silver shoot 
April 16, all prizes are silver. The club will have an automatic 
trap, which will make it worth coming to see in action and to 
shoot over. 

The club holds its regular shoot on the third Saturday of each 
month. All visitors are welcome. 

Trophy shoot: Dr. J. H. V. Bache (4) 17, Leon Du Four (12) 
22, T. K. Stelle (10) 25, S. W. Dunning (11) 22, A. K. Smith (12) 
25, Dr. J. B. Pardoe (2) 17, Mr. Morris (11) 23, B. Prugh (12) 24. 

Shoot-off: Stelle 25, Smith 26. 

Second shoot-off, 5 targets: Stelle 3, Smith 3. 

Third shoot-off: Stelle 1, Smith 2, 

Other events, each at 10 targets: 


Dr Bache ........ 5 96 4 4 A K Smith........ 6.. 976 
Dr Pardoe ....... 6 46 48 TK Stelle......... o%.8-3 9 
L Du Four........ 5 3 4 4 6 Mr Morris ........ 4..644 
S W Dunning.... 3 6 6: 4 B Pegs cescccccce. oo - 5625 





ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, April .2.—There was a busy afternoon on the grounds 
of the Brooklyn Gun Club, of which Mr. John S. Wright is man- 
ager. Several members of the Crescent Athletic Club were pres- 
ent, and the change of grounds seemingly had an effect on their 









scores. Event 20 was at 5 pairs. Scores: 
Events: we ee Oe Se ee ee 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
F B Stephenson............+0+ .' 68.7. 8. ae. eae oe 
H em sie te ee oe ee Oe OR Oe 
G G Stephenson SS » C.D Bie esc: oo 
C R Cook Dt ns Ss o6:.tan tn. Ee nes we 
O C Grinnell, Jr S.¢6 3 4°¥ @55.3.5 8 
E Symon © . op. .00 00 -sp_-ca: a ae oe. we 
H J Frost.... S os, ‘ge 0n(-00.. po ie «We os 
J S Wright @ sc ce 00. 00 26. ot oo Um ee 
Events: ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 156 16 2 10 
F B Stephenson............+++ 9 6 6 10 83 4 1219 8 6 
H a ham 98 Ss TUHNWB BS 4 
G G Stephenson =. Bio ae ee ee on 
i; a RUD On Gas nephontitnansnce oh BD. 4.9m cae eis. bec tan 
z Symon .... 1 Toe Se 
BJ Frost ... so © suites SO. DP ne ake 
1 Wright... ne |B bn. 100s seh a el ee 
Winter hie ne gael ne. va ee 
Joun S. Waicur, Mgr. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Inptanapotts, Ind., April 2.—On April 7 Messrs. Michaelis and 
Britton are to shoot for the English Hotel cup. The Indianapolis 
Gun Club wiil hold shoots every Saturday afternoon. Shooting 
at 100 targets, the U. M. C. squad made scores as follows: 









Marshall ..... 16 18 20 17—71 Fulford ..... 24 22 23 2i—90 
eee 18 20 22 19—79 Head ........ 21 22 24 22—89—427 
BOE. weccest 25 24 24 25—98 
Indianapolis Gun Club squad, 100 targets per man: 
Britton ...... 15 19 18 17—69 Bell ......... 18 20 20 24—82 
Michaelis ... 16 21 17 16—70 Moeller ..... 18 22 18 22—80—378 
Nash ...+.... 18 22 19 18—77 
Practice: 
. Shot 
Events: 123 4667 at. Broke. 
Michaelis 20111016...... 
Moore ., - 1313121716 7 .. 
TR” jnestnbepunshpeul 13 13121715 7.. 
Moeller - 161617 1917.... 
SEES . -totesnececenseedes 23 20 17 2218 .. .. 
Marshall ZF 28 2. Be ns 08:00 
udd WOT .. cc ts 
Rane 
18 20 19 21 16 
18 2i 21 21 22 
anges 
16 16 16 .. .. 





Sti CHESSER eR ESSN 
NEtOsMEEERESRE: BSH 





RRstascaaishesshanassasssRRSSs 
sBeBarNeaserNRasssshaneesaas 


Smoke i......s0006 
Arm 


See eee eee ee eeeenereees 


For Julius C. Walk & Son 


oe #8 68 88 08 we 


cup, 60 targets: 


Bell Seeererevereseeoeres a ue Britton eeeeeveeeeseeeee ’ 14-88 


South Side Gun Club, 


Mitwavuxesz, Wis.—For the purpose of stimulating the attend- 
ance of members of the South Side Gun Club, -the oldest trap- 
shocting organization in Wisconsin, President James E. Bush has 
offered a silver loving cup for competition, which will be con- 
ducted along novel lines, as the trophy will be awarded to the 
member who shoots the greatest number of scores during the nine 
months which constitute the club’s season. Skill in snuffing out 
bluerocks will not count at all in this contest, which will be one 
of endurance and regularity in attendance instead. The first shoot 
for the cup took place April 2, and the final date set for com- 
petition is for Jan. 1, 1905, when the winner will be announced. 

There was never a time in the history of sport in this city when 
the interest in trapshooting reached the point it has at the present 
time. 

There are six live clubs in full operation at the present time, and 
weekly meetings attract a large proportion of the membership of 
each organization. The South Side, Wisconsin, Jolly, Cream City, 
National, and Parker clubs have the largest memberships, and in 
addition, there are two rifle clubs which hold weekly competitions 
to bring the members together. The Milwaukee Sharpshooters 
and Milwaukee Rifle Club. have’ distinct organizations, as well as 
separate ranges, on which high scores are made when the members 
get into competition. 

Following are the scores made to-day by 


South Side Gun Club. 


the several clubs: 














Targets: 15 16 15 156 16 16 16 

E Bush........ eoccesecsesececcconceoseee’ Gh ae ae ae OP-ED ce 

M Drought......... BUnDUNU BRU 
Cc Ebetersces saennen Ea -2D cae oe 20. 00,00 
Am seenneebenenek 10 12 11 10 10... .. 
W Mitchell, it haven Dh se ch ce Gy ce 
C W Mitchell........... 9110 8 9 .. 
CED .concopospeneess oe poneus a ez a ae 
FORKING cccccccccsccccccccscccescs pacenes Se. F Rae an. 10 

Wisconsin Gun Club. 
a Gassmann ........ cocesecce ecccele 
Lahmann G Ruggaber, |e osewes 14 
Himmelstein G Ruggaber, Jr.. ee 
Schmidt . errr e 12 
Heiden . BERUEND cocccccecccceoscceses 16 
SED “shiksuepsicneheoresspavoud SE sdbngeccseoseuss --20 
Oeshhele Hammersmith ....... +20 
Friedmann 5 BE cecccoevese entece cocccecesl 
Parker Gun Club, at 25 Bluerocks. 
Klapinski ........ sothenenbs DM Bae crccccces ae | 
KSGeming .ccccccccccccccces 15 19 Schrieber .ccccccccces - 1918 
Brunn ....... ceusnésccces aN ES GEenEEEe - 1716 
Harper ... eS SF! ee coccccsce Be ee 
Shegel cccccccccccceces eseeee 1618 Soergel - 23 
Hembrook .. eeecesesce 20 21 Ircinck ... -- 1818 
Libby ......006 padécdessoece 16 16 Fisher ou 
Jolly Gun Club. 
Dell ..cccoce snvcceovecececd SE Ee MRED. Scccccoucescssenccecooe En OD 
Relienstalal ..cccoccccccccce 19 BD WEARET cccccccccccccvcces . 1216 
TEER wcnncencosessenconess GEE . RUE. nuesesse aecabnesds -- 1010 
Lawton ... eee 1619 Bodenbach ......ccccce ++. 10 20 
Lessmer ...ccsccsceseseceeee 13 16 
A. W. Frizsz. 





Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., April 20.—The Montclair Gun Club ran off a 
very successful merchandise prize shoot this afternoon. There 
were three events, 25 targets each, entrance 2 cents per target. 
There were twenty members present and participating. 

The prize for event No. 1, a very handsome pocket compass, 
was won by Mr. Cortlandt Babcock, who made a straight score 
of 22 targets, which, added to his handicap of 3 targets, gave him 
a perfect score. 

The prize in event No. 2, a pearl opera glass, was tied for by 
F. S. Hyatt end Thos. Doremus. Doremus won on the toss. 

The prize for event No. 3 went to Mr. A. R. Allan, who took 
home a very handsome sole leather cartridge case. 

On Saturday the 9th, the club will hold another similar shoot, 
with revised handicaps based on to-day’s averages. Among the 
prizes will be a year’s subscription to Forest anp STREAM, 
donated by Mr. T. E. Batten. 













Events: 12 3 _ Events: 2 2 2 

Targets: 22525 Targets: 25 25 26 
Babcock, 8......seesee+- 20°21 22 Cockefair, 1.........0..6. 21 DW 16 
T E Batten, 8.......... 23 2116 Doremus, 12... coos SDE ee 
C W Kendall, Sn TB is Matthews, 7... . 4 19 18 
Gunther, 1....... coscccee 21.23 24 Allan, Fitineoee . 21 23 2 
P Harrison, 5..... cone SE EE EE EES Geoecesce i 
Geo Batten, e+. 162013 Fitch ..... +. 20 18 20 
Winslow, 9.... coon 12.17 19 WI Soverel, 1 - 221.. 
Howard, 1... ons aE on Benson. a - 1718 21 
Holloway, 6... «++. 171710 Crane, 1... 19 19 23 
PR; Bececesscoscivce voc MP ROT + De Bestel ccc cvivccnccs- cot} 


Handicaps based on averages for month of March. 

First event won by C. Babcock; prize, pocket compass. Second 
event, F. S. Hyatt and Thos. S, Doremus tied. Doremus won 
on toss; prize, opera glass. Third event won by A. R. Allan; 
prize, sole leather cartridge case. 

Epwarp Wiwnstow, Sec’y. 





The Oswego Valley Rod and Gun Club, 

Surncrte House, Pa., April 1.—It is customary for the manage- 
ment of tournaments to explain their small attendance to in- 
clement weather, and low scores to a combination of rain and high 
winds. The nineteen sportsmen who faced the traps at this place 
Friday will attest that we had both rain and wind, and plenty of 
it. Dougherty,-of Bolivar, N. Y., was high gun with 159; Elliott, 
of Wellsville, N. Y., was second with 155; Nobles, of Olean, was 
low gun with 133. 












Events: 123465667 8 9101112131415 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 20 10 15 10 15 16 10 15 10 16 
H R Elliott............... 712 7101314 612 91113 811 913 
C C Farnum...... secoseee 710 6111218 310 511 8 412 6 7 
H L Zimmerman......... 513 8131217 4 9 5 8 .. .. ss «+ « 
A Stohr ................6. 711 8111311 912 611 8 710 610 
5 Dough Dats canpbiic 912 8141316 813 81010 812 70 
F Browning...... seoeee 612 913 913 913 91113 612 612 
B D Nobles..............1013 5111118 8 8 611 7 410 9 7 
O Miller ......ese.eeeeeeee 721 81112138 512 6 7138 912 516 
6 es i teehicee tn ae Oe eee ee oe 
TE Sethe... ccccocccccscce 4 BO GBBT ce OTB oe os 0 be 00 oo 
R Becker .......... swoscce De BOs OP ec ee so csiee we. 05 es ° 
C R Nichols. 812 8 91214 812 81412 8 8 e 
Dedge ....... S$ 9 BW BB .. .. 02 ee ee . 
Meine ..... se Ol US OT Bs e ° 
osignre ve ne oe BS ad-e's ae- Oe ‘ ° 
ia’ ee Ss eee at ° 
F aili: ° ‘ os 9 «2 
ins — "6 611 $46 7129'S 
A P Root........ ua 0 - 66 91415 712 9 9 
Totals: 
Shot at. Beaie. Shot at. Broke. 
H R Elliott....... 200 R Becker ......... 6 49 
C C Farnum......200 is C R Nichols...... = 133 
H L Zimmerman.. 135 9 Dodge ...+...s000+ 53 
A Stohr .......... 200 140 Meine .......see0e % 63 
L P Dougherty... 200 159 Seetsboceoes’ ae 26 
F Browning.... 200 168 4=6Bunker ........... @ “4 
3 D Nobles.......200 13 «CMF 5 Eeiins.-<-++0 95 46 
pines povamicbes = is i poles en gensee s s 
th Geocstueae 69 


U. S. Dopas, Sec’y. 















Western Items. 


Tue Consolidated Gun Club, of Toledo, O., is getting into line. 
Their first shoot will be given April 13, with Gus Kneireem as 
captain. 

Duluth, Minn., shooters have crawled out of winter quarters 
and held their first shoot March 29. Mr. Fulton won the Panton 
& White trophy with the fine score of 48 out of 50. 

The Valley Beagle Gun Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., are going 
to make a fine. showing this season, and have bought a Leggett 
trap. 

That great pair of shooters and old-time Nebraskans, Dan Bray 
and Geo. Schroeder, at Columbus, Neb., are going to have all 
the State boys with them May 18, 19 and 20. Many of the trade 
representatives will also journey thither to attend the twenty- 
eighth annual tournament. 

What a busy time the week preceding the G. A. H. will be for 
trapshooters. The Ohio, Michigan and Illinois State shoots will 
all be on, besides the New London, Ia., which should be as large 
as any of the others. 

The Ohio Trapshooters’ League now has forty clubs enrolled, 
and the selection of Akron was very much to the interest of the 
local club. 

A special meeting of the Mankato, Minn., Gun Club was held 
on last Thursday. The meeting was interesting, there being 
twenty-five members present. A trophy shoot will be held during 
the year, the same commencing this week. 

Wm. Myers, of Toulon, Ill., was backed to shoot at 100 targets 
and had to break 86 to win. His friends had $20 up on the result 
and pandemonium reigned while the shooting was going on, yet 
he smashed out 88. 

The programme is out for a shoot at Ames, Iowa, to be held 
April 12 and 13. The towns of Randall, Jewell, Stratford and 
Ames are united with Dr. Proctor as the head center. Two 
hundred targets will be shot each day if the entry is made with 
one Fred Whitney. 

Marshall Sharp, after his long tramp throughout the South, was 
seen in St. Louis, April 2 as he was on his way to Omaha, his 
headquarters. He was looking well even if he did travel as fast as 
Frank Butler while laying out the route for the U. M. C. South- 
ern Squad. 

H. W. Cadwallader, who for many years was located at Dan- 
ville, Ill., and known as “Cad” the good shot, is now traveling 
in the interest of the Peters Cartridge Co., was last heard from 
in Wisconsin. 

Billy Allen, of Hutchinson, Kans., shot a match last week 
against an unknown, who sported the name of Francotte, and 
Allen took his scalp with a score of 49 out of 50. 

The Wabash, Ind., Gun Club, of the Indiana League, promise 
a fine tournament on May 3 and 4, as it has purchased one of the 
newest autotraps. 

The programme for the Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club tournament 
is now ready for distribution. The shoot will be held April 20-21, 
with Everett Brown, manager. The conditions should draw well, 
especially the silver cups for Indiana and Illinois shooters. 

On Saturday last, Harold Money dropped in on Alex. Mermod 
at St. Louis, and there was a happy meeting of two old cronies. 
A trip was made to the shooting park in the afternoon. 

When the champion Texas shot of Dallas comes to town in the 
person of F. M. Faurote, there is always something doing in the 
shooting line. He was the guest of the Gate City Club, Denison, 
Tex.,.on the occasion. Shooting at 75 targets, Faurote was in 
championship form and accounted for 71. He made a run of 49 
straight, and this keyed up the local boys. 

Kid Spencer lost but 10 out of his string, while T. W. Dollorhide 
made the third best score. 

Brenham, Tex.—After much advertising of former dates, the 
Houston Club desire to announce through their manager, Mr. Alf 
Gardiner, of Brenham, that the dates have been changed to that 
of May 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Will all in any way interested please 
nete same. This was found necessary not to conflict with any 
other event in the South. The attendance will be very large, 
owing to the fact that $1,000 cold cash will be added. There are 
many State medals and other interesting events. 

At a meeting of the Jewell, Tex., Gun Club, held March 24, the 
decision was to the end that a tournament would be in order May 
5and6. There will be $50 added, which will go as average money. 
There will be twelve events each day, with a total of 200 targets. 
To make this an attractive shoot for the members of the Iowa 
amateur gang, there will be a large collection of merchandise 
prizes. The club will unite in their efforts to give a shoot that 
will draw and please. Will S. Hoon, the well-known shooter, is 
secretary, and will answer all questions. 

With the closing cf March and a prospect of good weather, it 
is a pleasure to inform your readers that after many long months 
Harold Money has returned to Kansas City, where he suffered 
so severely a year ago, when he lingered between life and death. 


He ip today sivong ae cverj he claims te enioy better Wealthy in 
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fact, than formerly. All his friends will be glad to know that 
he is now on the road again, and that he has his “shooting eye” 
with him. In order to entertain him, a match was made and 
shot at Kansas City, March 31, in which he and Chris Gottleib 
outshot Wm. Clayton and Dave Elliott, and besides getting the 
laugh on them, sat down to a fine supper at their expense. The 
conditions were 100 targets per man. Chris can now appreciate a 
good partner, as Money pulled him out in fine shape with the 
extra score of 98, while he lost 19. The race was a very exciting 
one, as the score was a tie at the end of the seventieth round; 
but there the unexpected happened. After Dave Elliott had lost 
but 1 out of his first 50, he fell away in the last, and at the end 
was 2 behind Clayton, who made 8, and the match was lost by 
ll targets. 

There was a team shoot at Caldwell, Kans., March 29, the con- 
testants being the Deer Creek, Okla., Gun Club and the home 
team, eight men on the side, each shooting at 50 targets. The 
Oklahoma team won by the big score of 53 targets. The conditions 
were the worst that could possibly have been doled out by the 
Kansas dust storm. Only those who have been in Nebraska, 
Kansas or the Territory, realize what a dust storm is, when the 
real estate changes hands and backs up on the opposite of the 
hedges. Under these conditions, the scores were made, and they 
are good, though looking poor on paper. None but natives could 
stand the pressure. The scores: Deer Creek team—Hartman 38, 
Strider 36, Reid 35, Eberle 34, Soucke 33, Craft 33, Ball 32, Mc- 
Alpin 31; total 272. Caldwell team—Ransom 35, Ford 35, Hazen 
29, Goode 28, Lorne 28, Strubel 24, Baum 21, Burnette 19; total 319. 

The members of the Abilene, Tex., Rod and Gun Club are get- 
ting enthusiastic and will at east keep the traps going weekly 
until after the shoot at Brownwood, bring all the 
northwestern Texas shooters together. Shooting at 50 targets, re- 
sults as follows: Malone 3, Douglas 36, Motz 27, Briggs 37, Jack- 
son 23, Steffens 16, Winniford 43, Craig 32, Sterrett 41, Mrs. Ster- 
rett 28, Mackechney 8. 


which will 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Twenty-one shooters in all partici- 
pated at the Boston Gun Club grounds to-day, and were kept 
busy from 2 o’clock till 5, pointing guns right and left in hopes 
that some unseen power would dump a bluerock in a charge of 
shot just long enough to allow the scorer a chance to play his 
part in the afternoon performance. 

Some were fortunate part of the time; others were unfortunate 
all the time, and the target invariably sailed on un- 
scathed; and as the club’s scorer remarked to a regular, “That 
target will give us another chance next week.” 

No one felt bad, though, as the crowd mingled with one an- 


clusive 


other, and between squads had smoke talks that were indeed 
interesting to hear and passed away the time in a decidedly 
social way. 


During the shoot, in some unaccountable manner, the club 
house caught fire, and but for the work and faithful service of 
Baker’s Hancock protector fire brigade, pressed into running 
gear without the ringing of alarm, the club house would now be a 
thing of the past. As it was, no great damage was done, and 
the usual trapshooting contingent will congregate as usual when 
the proper time comes. 

Baker’s return to the trapshooting fold was a welcome addition, 
and it just took one event to bring out all the old enthusiasm. 
Many of the regulars were likewise the target for his jests. Same 
old Baker, some one remarked; and it did seem so, too, and re- 
minded one of the old days, when B. Leroy was one of the old 
standbys, and regularly stood on the 2lyd. mark and smothered 
the larger portion of targets. Will Woodard, B. Leroy’s brother, 
was also present, and in the majority of cases proved that the 
Woodard name is a good one to have, if you want to excel in 
trapshooting. 

High average for the afternoon was taken care of by Hodsdon, 
his 85 per cent. just topping the second place holder by 1 per 
cent. Williams was evidently out for the average, but time was 
called for his sport at 3 o’clock; therefore, his excellent shooting 
does not count in the average. Next time, a longer stay will be 
looked for, though an increased handicap is sure to be the result 
of a 97 per cent. average. 


Mayor Reed, of Manchester, N. H., under the nom de fusil of 


“Jones,” with his brother, who stuck to the family name, ham- 
mered away and made very creditable scores for a first appearance, 
and, according to their own story, better “things doing next time.” 

Gokey’s final 10 in the prize match landed him one target in 
the lead over Hodsdon and Woodard, and certainly is getting 
accustomed to the new gun in fine style, if scores prove 
anything. Bell's score in the prize match cut out a previous 17 
and now stands one target from first place. Frank says, he “will 
never get there if I can help it," and being leader at present, he 
bee just © Uitle to way about it 





see 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Other scores: 








Targets: 1010 155p 1510151015 Av. 
PEED cccincsncesseveuetadecenes 8 813 5 it; ao -788 
Frank, 18 7 710 712 $15 8.. -179 
Bell, 18 . 8 712 612 911 910 .764 
Hodsdon, Malauanenacedonaasaatae 8 613 .. 12101310... 847 
PA BD cincndccuincosedecciqens 8 713 7111014 913 -837 
WT Gidddctivcncsadescgakdedude 6912 6 8 913 9.. - 758 
CE Eat ixcdgdnciaiastwesduceas 4712 710.. 6 8122 -694 
SIRT TE dcendcvadducaedaucanecde 73a 2598.2 -740 
MG Ea aicdotadccecdcctedscdscces SOM @ O°@ ss as -543 
GUID, dadictancdncecsassasess S SPO Oat. cose -573 
I F Piiiansngnsscescncescqeens 7 712 6121012 .. 12 -780 
PEE Diba xtnedsdxertenesdednecases 8 611 310 712 8.. -683 
BNE Diiverdcsbnsadevacudcddataxans $9271 Till 7.. - 789 
IN Dies tir esttduaccncccaredec’ i tk Ee ee -971 
WINS Si lecaccuccessuckhisastanes 930697 &.. 642 
DL. Dliceenenavescedeveceouses > Se We ek xa caew a .688 
DIN Auk tdebucdccdvetienaunenas 249 O76 FS 411 
PE ME intincnsscedcescusenesdeesine ad 9 9 412 913 911 -760 
Gokey, 16 ... «BB TRwBM 7.. 786 
Wood, 16 .... ae Bae ee ae aa a -560 
TEE duttececuesiscicveceted tate ue 46 08ae me @ « -667 


Merchandise match, 25 unknown, distance handicap: 
Cilia cic ccicvcisavasnengcieccecsenes 1111101111110111111111111—23 
DO SO wcccccccareses - -0110111110111111111111111—22 
ERIE. Wheccésosecceuces -0110101111111111111111111—22 













RUE acvedecesuseneessea . -0101110111110111111111111—21 
cS Sa - -1111111110011101111111110—21 
“20 xavaevsvesess - -1101111110101011111111111—21 
pa eee . -1101101111110111111111110—21 
EE vist cccecacecse . -0110111011111111111010111—20 
NE BM cinvtvcrewsse « «- -1100111111111110111110011—20 
PA ED stdccunactaasvnecenencocavouns 011.0010111111111111101111—20 
Blinn, 16....... - -1010010011110011111101111—17 
Reed, 16 .... . -0111001110101111111010011—17 
Woodruff, 17. - -010001111101011111Q101011—16 
SES FES. cccdceusdivntedactesnecaawadh 1101000111101110110011011—16 
i sexs viascscieesmessxnanestuaans 1000110110011110000111111—15 
MUM OUE coxadacdcadquhscquateesassceutaee 0011010111111010111100011—15 
PE Us iavetecccsnasdecacendecessugaes 0011100100110010011101010—12 
BEING ON Scacauivecsesndbcévsaetoueacant 0000101110011110101100000—11 
Team match: 
RE ~ocuneveuneaga 15 18—23 DOE eendettdneces 3 9—22 
ME didddnesncxeuns 11 9-20-43 Gokey ............. 10 7—17—39 
MED gsecaswancenes 13 9—22 BOD: eaveséucsecease 12 20 
BEE Siasgonncodna 12 8—20—42 Jones ..........000 ll 7—18—38 
Cl EE 11 5—16 
Hodsdon .......... 3 10—23—39 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, N. Y., April 2.—Am sending you scores made at the 
regular bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. The 
first prize event was at 25 bluerocks, distance handicap. The 
prize, a cut-glass and silver claret pitcher, was won by O. W. 
von der Bosch, from the 17yd. mark, with a score of 23. 

The second prize event was for the individual ownership of the 


cup won from the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, by the Ossining 
team. This is a distance handicap series, to be won three times 
to own. Those with the highest club percentages on the team 


start from 18yds. The balance from l6yds. Von der Bosch and 
Blandford shot from 18yds. to-day, the latter winning first leg 
for the cup with 24 out of 25. Hyland was a close second with 
23 from l6yds. 

The conditions governing this competition are that a man 
winning once must go back two yards, so Blandford shoots from 
20yds. from now on, as 20yds. was designated as the limit. 2 

Poughkeepsie has set April 23 for the three-cornered team shoot, 





in which Schenectady is included. This promises to be a big 
event. 
Figures after names denote handicaps in event for claret 
pitcher, 25 clays. 
Events: £2 8 Se 
Targets: 10 10 2% 2 10 5& 
© G Blandi, Bl. 2 ices cccccccdscdceccccccess S Se Meu. 2s 
EL. Uicnvccccdenccacececvecdsedegoanet 8 20 2. 
BramGrethn, 16. ..cccccccccccccscscccccsccevese 6 3 18 8 
ST RE ONG ae eee err ere ere S20 Bs ot, 20 
W BE Codemmae, 18.....cccccccccscccccesccccecs os we oe 
PS Sy eee ee ia | Se ee 
O W von der Bosch, 17 383 2°. -4 
*R Darling. ies teed =e 
M H Dyckman oe CRD et . 
W Fisher ‘ 9 





Event No. 6, match at 5 bluerocks for $10, Darling shooting 
Von’s gun, who borrowed a strange gun. This was one on Von. 
*Visitor. GaGa B. 





North River Gun Clu, 


Edgewater, N. J., April 2—The handicap trophy shoot, event 
5, was won by Mr. Sim Glover. Handicaps apply to that event 


only. 
Events: 123 45 6 _ Events: 123466 
Targets: 15 10 25 25 250 Targets: 15 10 25.25 25 20 
C Ejickhoff, 3... 10 516 201815 G Harland, 5... 5 712121715 
Dr Richter, 2.. 12 721152115 S Liesenfeldt... 13 3 911... .. 
S Glover, 1.... 13 92319 2315 F Truax, 0..... .. 8 20 20 23 17 
F Vo ison, 2..13 616161716 Japo, 1......... .. 23 22 21 20 
Vosselmanes: 740 Toe ee 


a Be Masi Sey’ | 


Ohio Trap. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinwatr, O.—Each week a few members find it impossible 
to be at the grounds on Saturday, and therefore shoot their 
scores eatly the following week. In the cash prize shoot of 
March 26 the following scores, 50 targets, should be added: Dick 
(i8yds.) 42, Grau (19) 41, C. Dreihs (18) 40, Jay Bee (17) 38, Samp- 
son (17) 35, Bleh (16) 35, Cook (16) 26, H. Weller (16) 26, B. Weller 
(6) 28. 

The first of the week the following matches were shot, 50 targets 
per man, two high men out: 


wt 





Events: 1 2 Events = :2 

am’ $4.GA Grad ..5...ccccccccccccee - 41 40 
Dreihs ... . 43 43 Medico ..... onetSoocncctul 40 43 
Faran .... 42 42 





Shoot-offs of tie in No. 1: 

No. 1: Medico 20, Dreihs 20. 

No. 2: Medico 23, Dreihs 22. 

April 2 was a pretty day, clear, bright and spring-like, with a 
crispness in the air which made out-door sport a pleasure. The 
only drawback was a strong west wind, which made the targets 
very puzzling in their flight, and caused more than one of the 
shocters to drop below his usual mark. 

In the Parker gun shoot R. Trimble was high man with 91 
actual breaks, a very fine score under the conditions. 
second with 88, and Faran third with 82. 
made including handicaps. 

Jay Bee was out to-day for the first time in several weeks. He 
shot in a few practiee events, but did not stay long. 

No. 2 set of traps was used to-day for the first time since the new 
trap house was built. The background for some of the flights 
is not so good as at No. 1, the targets showing against a thick 
grove of trees. 

Ralph Trimble starts for Bristol, Tenn., the first of the week to 
attend the Interstate Association tournament. He will also be 
present at the Indiana State shoot on April 12 and 13, at Indianap- 
olis. 

Some shooting has been done during the week, the most note- 
worthy being a match at 50 targets per man, on March 30. The 
scores follow: 

Parker prize gun contest, 100 targets, handicaps added targets; 
handicaps, breaks and totals in the order mentioned, follow: 
Barker (14) 88, 100; Faran (18) 82, 100; Payne (50) 74, 100; Plunkett 
(4) 72, 100; Pohlar (35) 69, 100; Harig (40) 67; 100; Willie Green 
(40) 65, 100; Boeh (40) 61, 100; Hake (60) 58, 100; Captain (25), 73, 
98; Roanoke (40) 57, 97; Maynard (18) 78, 96; Jack (30) 66, 96; 
Randall (15) 80, 95; Herman (30) 63, 93; R. Trimble 91; Bullerdick 
(80) 60, 90; Block (18) 68, 87; Linn (25) 59, 84. 

Match, 50 targets: 


Barker was 
Nine full scores were 





Targets: 25 26 Targets: 25 25 
SRE - voccvcvsboneces 24 23—47 ‘Barker . - 20 18—38 
EEE sccbonmepvebuctbste 21 20—41 ‘Faran 16 20—36 

45 43—88 36 38 74 

Match, 50 targets, March 30: 

Targets: 25 25 Targets: 25 25 
RAGE vecnnccoensooncesas 17 20—87 Krebiel ............+005 17 18—35 
Willie Green........... 23 17—40 Foucar ........0.sc0ee. 17 14-31 

40 37—77 34 32—66 


Event No. 8, Young handicap medal shoot, 25 targets, distance 
handicap: Miller (16) 23, Foley (16) 23, Watkins (17) 23, Strong 
17) 21, Nicholson (16) 20, Poole (16) 18. 

Miller won in the shoot-off, and captured the medal: 

Sweepstakes: 


Targets: 25 25 25 T’l, Targets: 25 25 25 T’l 
Events: 124 Events: 124 
1, Roles eesesececoces 23 1919-61 J H Strong........... 17 14—31 
Watkins ......... 29 85 19-41: Phillips ...:...<...00 os 17 ..—17 
SP  ctacéucdsnse 17 16 19—52  Hirtzinger ............. 14 ..—14 
Wm Poole.......... 15 19 15—49 ° 


Mr. J. H. Strong shot at 15 in event No. 4. 


Springfield (Ohio) Gun Club. 


The following scores were made at the regular weekly shoot of 
the Springfield Gun Club, held on March 28. 

The Young handicap medal was won by C. Miller, after shoot- 
ing off a tie on 23 with E. Watkins and J. Foley. High gun 
honors for the day were divided by Foley and Watkins, with 84 
each. 


Trap at Dayton, 


At a meeting of Dayton, O., shooters held at the Phillips House 
on March 26, the following gun clubs were represented: Buck- 
eye, N. C. R., Davis, Rohrer’s Island, West Side, and Gem City. 
A consolidation of the gun clubs of the city was effected, the new 
organization to be known as the Dayton Gun Club. A committce 
to select grounds was appointed and consisted of Messrs. Zenas 
Craig, chairman; C. H. Cord, W. C. Breene, W. H. Orth, Charles 
Taylor. H. L. Monbeck, Elmer Lewis. The new club will issue 
2,000 shares of stock at $5 a share, and when 50 per cent. of the 
stock has been paid for, will incorporate under the laws of the 
State. A. W. Ryan, of Troy, will act as special solicitor for new 
members. The clubs interested in this movement will continue 
their regular shoots on their old grounds until the new grounds 
are fitted up. The Rohrer’s Island Gun Club will not surrender 
its individuality. Some of its members will undoubtedly join the 
new club, but Rohrer’s will continue to hold its weekly shoots on 


BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


FOREST.AND STREAM: 


TC ————————————————— 


its own delightful. grounds. The officers elected: John L. Theo- 
bald, President; A. F. Kemper, Vice-President; Chas. Wertz, 
Treasurer; O. H. Bailey, Secretary. Bo 

NASA. 





‘New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., April 2.—The regular club shoot took 
place to-day and was fairly well attended. The main event was 
a 50-target handicap for a handsome Sauer gun, presented for 
competition by Mr. H. Sauer. These shoots will continue during 
April and May. 

Mr. G. Greiff was an easy winner with a score of 46 out of 50, 
a handicap of 4 making a total of 50. A close second was Mr. 
Barnes, who shot ir. good form and captured the April cup with 
24 out of 25. 

On April ) Travers Island will Se opened for all members, 
which no doubt will be a great benefit to the trapshooters and 
their friends: : 

Fifty-target handicap for Sauer gun trophy: 


King, 14........eccccoseoes coecces + +++ -1001061011010010011001010 
0011101001100000010001000—23—43 
Bechtel, 7......cece0- seseeceeeees eee + OLOLLOIUIMIMINONINIOL 
1111110101011101110011101—38—45 
Greiff, 4... ccccccccccscccccccses coesee 11.11101100011911111111101 


J Nelson, 8 





0111001101101110011010110—27—36 
aE, Dene csconseveccevecesccesossest 1111111001111101000101111 

0011111011111111111101111—38—48 
WONG dete cccnevsebcscesesenspsapes 1111111011011111111111001 

1111001111111110101011111 —42 
Be Wem i) inode cechcsccsesesesccvvocous 1111011110111111111000111 —35 

1010001111000101100111111 —35 
TREES. oencecsot becncocecovencyces «  0100000000000010010000000 

0000010111000000000010100  —9 
Tie Beowel, Bio. cscvscccoccsssvsnesssed 0000010111101101101001100 


0010101101111010000000101—23—41 
The next shoot for this trophy, April 9. 
Event No. 2, April trophy, 25 targets, handicaps, resulted as 





follows: 

Neleon, 6.....0c.ccscsccesee bopaee 1111101011010111100111101—18—23 
eee Ri otcbavetyscocecetwendpepeesra 1119101111111111111111111—24—25 
DEAE, 6... sivccsacccoccevssnceedees 0110110001000110000100101—10—14 
Dr. Brown, 10.....cc02ccccrcscccee - ee ee -0110100001110100101010011—12—22 
Kime, B....ccocesccccveccocevevevevcess 0001000001100100101100110— 9—17 
De VER cc ccvcccccccecccoccccccsesees 1001100001001101110000111—12—12 
Williams 1100111101011000100110100—13—13 
Greiff, 1 0111111011111111111011101—21—22 

Events: 345 Events 3465 
Targets: 102 * Targets 1023 * 
Williams 714 7 Dr Brown 2 
Barnes . 8.. 5 Kin 2 
Bechtel 713 4 De 2 
Greiff .... $23 6 Capt Nelson 4 





*Five pairs. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocnuester, N. Y., March 30.—The event of chief interest con- 
tested at the shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun Clubto-day was the 
Monroe county diamond medal championship, for which Mr. 
Harry M. Stewart, holder, and Thomas F. Adkin, challenger, 
were opposed to each other. They tied on 89, and tied again on 
9 in the shoot-off. Darkness intervening, competition was neces- 
sarily suspended. The scores of the Monroe county championship 
follow: 


it Gewsetsius 24 20 22 23-89 Bonbright ........ 20 22 21 21-84 
Ain Slade onal 93 21 23 22-89 Snow ......seeeee 21 20 24 18—83 
SR sch sesanscuay 22 20 23 21-86 Watson .......... 21 20 29 21-81 

Shoot-off : 
Stewart ...+..+00. 21 23 22 24-90 Adkin .........++. 23 21 22 24—90 


In the Rochester Rod and Gun Club’s spring handicap contest 
contestants and scores were as follows: 


Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. 
7 19: 2% 





ID -cocncccccee Snow ....cccccece 2 
fen 28 Watson 6 18 2 
Kershner 2 comet seek a = 23 
Ss ker ....+.. 10 «61% «62 jride sees 22 
Skett so = pense 4 2 2%  Bonbright ...... $4 2 
Weller ....ccccce 4 18 22 A 





Bristol Gun Club. 


Brisrot, Tenn., March 31.—The weather was very good to-day, 
and quite a number of the club members were in attendance, this 
being the last regular shoot until the tournament on April 6 and 7. 

The club has received nine new members this month, and in- 
terest is on the increase. 







Targets: 25 25 $ . Total. 

Events: 1:3 

Events: 
FE. K_ Bachman..........cesseeceeecescecenceds 22 23 5 = s 
CC English..........--seeeesseeeeeeeeceeere = = = > ° 
JM Berry......cceccecseeeeesesnsseeceseeeees 1 >. Ss =. 
A M Hatcher..........-ceeeeeceeeeseeeseseess 21 & 2 = 2 
Dr S W Rhea........eceeeeeeeeeceereeeeecees 23 23 22 2 
S G Keller......-s00--+++-e00- cpbbu une soneeeee 21 22 = = 4 
H A. Arrants......ccc..cceeceseeeeneeeenenes ‘ = = 23 21 . 
R M Crumley = = = = 
W B Kilgore 22 > > = 
W H Hicks....... 23 24 4 = 
T B Pond 18 21 19 16 > 
1 W Grimp 13 19 18 14 
H 14 14 19 11 58 
J 16 20 17 16 69 
T 2 Zl 4. oe oh 
E 22 2 2... 66 
PT 062°. 4 
RB 263. 43 
ace 97: 2B Ss ws 35 
AS 2B 2 2. on 39 





Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 


and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. Baker guns have a 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability. 


Send for FREE QUARTERLY and 1904 booklet fully describing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & Schoo! Sts:, BATAVIA, N. Y. 





[Arai 9g, 1904. - 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Ithaca Gun Company, which has been conducted as a 
co-partnership for the past twenty-two years, has recently been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The 
officers are Geo. Livermore, President; L. P. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. H. Smith, Secretary; Paul Smith Livermore, Treasurer. 
The management remains unchanged, and the incorporation is the 
result of an increase in business from year to year until the 
Ithaca Gun Company became too large to be run under a co 
partnership. 





Messrs. Parker Brothers, Meriden, Conn., write us that “W. R. 
Crosby, one of the champion shots of the world, was treated to a 
surprise recently at Atlanta, Ga. Despite a heavy wind, amount- 
ing almost to a gale, Mr. Crosby broke 94 out of 100 clay birds, 
a remarkable record under such adverse circumstances, and yet 
he was beaten by one bird, as Mr. B. H. Worthen smashed 9 
of the clay flyers. The battle between these two was a right royal 


one, and Mr. Worthen used, as he always does, the old reliable 
Parker gun.” 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Demand for Clean Papers. 


From an article by M. Lee Starke. 


No decent family would think of inviting a vulgar person or one 
of uncertain character into its home, yet Joe the delivery of 
reas containing advertisements which, if r aloud, would 
cause the blush cf shame to mantle the cheek of each member of 
that family. They refuse pollution in one form and embrace it— 
perhaps unconsciously in some cases—in another. No publisher 
wants to feel that his columns are disgraced, so the question 
naturally arises, Why does he permit the publication of such rot? 
There can be but one answer—greed. He wants money, and he 
sells the good name of his paper, and even his own self-respect, 
for “the root of all evil.” 

_ I am a newspaper man, and believe that the most profitable pub- 
licity in the world is that secured by the intelligent use of space 
in daily papers. It not only produces the best, but the quickest 
results. e daily comes nearer to giving a dollar’s value for a 
dollar than any other medium; in fact, the family circle news- 
papers offer an advertising investment the interest on which is 
compounded daily. 

_If decent advertisers would refuse to associate with the ques- 
tionable ones, and would use oy clean papers, and if respectable 
families would see to it that only clean papers are received into 
their homes, it would remedy the existing conditions. 





W 





They Were Both Wrong. 


During some aoe maneuvers in England, two officers were dis- 
puting about the classification of a tree. One was sure it was a 
birch, the other was equally certain it was an ash. A private 
was at length appealed to to settle thea question. He looked wu 
and down the tree, walked around it, stripped a_piece of bar! 
of and dug into the trunk with his bayonet. “What are you 
doing that for?” asked one of the officers. “To find out what kind 
of a tree it is, major.” ‘Well what is it?” The private gave 
another dig and made a minute japeeen of a splinter, then de- 
livered judgment. “You are both wrong,” he remarked re- 
spectfully, though authoritatively. “It ain’t a birch tree and it 


ain’t a hash tree; it’s an hordinary wooden ’un.”—Unidentified 
Exchange. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s seventh three-day guesacity con- 
ducted tour to Washington will leave New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Elizabeth and Trenton, April 14. Round-trip rates—only 
difference being in the hotel selected in Washington—are $12 and 
$14.50 from New York; $10.50 or $13 from Trenton, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. Tickets cover railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommodations. A special side 
trip to Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All tickets are good for 
ten days, with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel coupon. 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agent; Tour- 
ist Agents, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








“In the Maine Woods,” published by the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad Company, began as a booklet, but has now attained the 
proportions of a large magazine. It contains nearly pages, de- 
scriptive of the fishing, camping, canoeing and hunting in Maine, 
and is finely printed and beautifully illustrated. A copy may be 
had for 10 cents in stamps sent td C. C. Brown, G. P. & T. A., 
Bangor, Me. 





New Advertisements. 


Attention is called to the handsome offers of cash prizes for 
photographs of packelnn and camping scenes, made by Messrs. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., of Chicago, as set forth in our ad- 
vertising columns. Messrs. Carpenter & Co. supply sails, tents, 
camp outfits, marine- hardware, etc., to outers, and offer two 
catalogues, the Marine, which will be sent for 6 cents in stamps, 
and the Tent and Camping catalogue for 4 cents. 





All of us who are much out of doors, whether we hunt or fish, 
travel in yacht or canoe, climb mountains or ride long distances 
over the prairie, know how important to the comfort is proper 
foctgear. The many people who have used the Witchell hunting 
and fishing boot manufactured by Witchell Sons & Co., of De- 
troit, Mich., are able to testify that these goods always give satis- 
faction. Whether it is a hip boot for a horseback rider, or a 
low, tramping shoe for a New England gunner, they are able to 
supply the article needed. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 


for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 


“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 


etc. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. 


Bound in leather. 


. . . + * 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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STILL ANOTHER. 


The American Amateur Championship at Live 
- Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 

straight on the shoot off. 

D. I. Bradley was the shooter, Carteret Gun 

Club was the place; the shells were 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. 
The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 3515-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N. Y. 








WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED REPEATER SHELLS 


Winchester Factory Loaded “‘Repeater’’ Shells cost no more than various cheap factory 
loaded shells on the market, but they must not be classed or confounded with these 
other makes, which are cheaper in quality than they are in price. For field or trap 
loads, not requiring over 34% drams of powder, these shells give excellent results. 
Repeater shells are loaded with the best quality of powder and shot, good wadding 
and with the same care and precision that have made Winchester Factory Loaded 
“*Leader”’ Shells the most satisfactory high-grade shells on the market. A trial of 
these shells will convince you that they have no equal, price considered. Don’t forget 
the name: Winchester ‘‘ Repeater,” the yellow-colored shell with the corrugated head. 


CHEAP IN PRICE BUT NOT IN QUALITY. 


\ 





tt ! FOREST AND STREAM. 








Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 





Cable Address: Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 509 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. n4", 


Manufacturersof ATR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, for 
Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages,“Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 


Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 
Factory at Reading Mass. 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 





ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Birney. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, *‘ Designer,’’ Boston. i 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. | 
L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
29 Broadway, New ‘ork. 
131 State St., Boston. 


Cable addresses, ‘*Pirate.” 





MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 
Mullins Galvanized 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, eee —— ying ‘Viel ae 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 


Telephones. 








R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. I 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
men, Air Chamber each end. Always ready. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St., “ysiuiny' New York City 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 








4 The Ball-bearing QOarlock 





A device that will do for tl _ . us 

evice that will do for the row- W. H. MULLINS f 
boat what the ball-bearing did for ft. long, Depot Street, we Salem. 
the bicycle. Every ounce ot cnenry a-inch beam, 216 . Sia) o Ohio 
utilized No clanking or squeak- | 





FOR HIGH SPEED BOATS 
iS A PERFECT BNGINE... 
oars. Write for descriptive circu- 


meas THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
T.H. Garrett Jr., Auburn. N.Y. The = 36 ft.; speed, 18% miles per hour. Gens. 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% hours. 
We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc... West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
— the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
herefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, vt v 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS§ 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


~ CTTTTT TEL LAL tn 
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aigiieiais THE MAIN REQUISITE 


@ Furnished for either tight or loose 








St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 


Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, - Clayton, N.°Y. 


Rushton Canoes 


ARE STAUNCH, SPEEDY AND GRACEFUL 


ett! > y 
——— = 





















15, 16, 18 Feet, $30 to $43 
This popular model has Northern white cedar ribs and planking; elm stems; ash, oak or ch inwales 
unwales, thwarts and seat frames; cane seats; No. 10 duck; polished brass stem bands; all exposed 
jastenings of copper or brass. Canvas finished with two coats of special filling, two of color,and one of var- 
nish ; on the exposed wood one coat of linseed oil and two of best spar varnish. Colors to suit purchaser. 
My canoes are famous because of careful attention given to every detail. My experience of 30 years 
goes into every one I build. 


Send for catalogue of pleasure boats, all-cedar and canvas-covered canoes, oars, paddles, sails and fittings. 
J. H. RUSHTON, 818 Water Street, CANTON, N. Y. 


: ALERT. 


This spicited en sae ot the tsten ‘gitte 
animal oi Eastern Korth America was drawn for 
the Forest anp StreAm by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
ey in the full size of the original drawing. 
e plate is x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 

It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
&® magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
ing wr wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 














CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 
By CG. B. Vaux (“Dor”) 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
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When writing say that you saw 


the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” Price $1.00, 


Yachting Goods. 


LOOK “te” YACHT 











REGISTERS 


and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 


ALwy ~~ 
BOILER 


is the 


> FAVORITE BOILER 


with Yachtsmen.9 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


Providence, R. |. 





DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 





il of fine Pleasure and H ig Boats, 
a Gasoline Launches, Small Boats. 
Send for Catalogue. 





BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 





Yacht and Launch Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 





CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, grace- 
ful. Made of best materials by skilful workmen. 
Styles for all purposes;}wide range of sizes and prices. 
Send now for free iHustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 
—— 


Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turn'ng white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago New York. Boston 









— 
(TRADE MARK.)} 





Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before published, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
anne. a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard 
Boats. enterboard Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay, Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





IT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 


wherever it has been used. That is wh: 
confidently recommend es 


SPAR COATING 


as the perfect finish for canoes, sail or row- 
all . 
boats, or as ae exposed to ex 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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